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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Formulas 

None of my critics (Letters, November 
3) address one of my most important 
points, which concerns the limitations of 
literally defending Marx as the infallible 
word in relation to the character of a 
socialist economy. 

What they fail to recognise is that 
the issue of elaborating the details of 
a socialist economy was a secondary 
issue for Marx. This point is indicated 
by the fact that David Harvey in 
his brilliant discussion of Marx’s 
political economy, The limits to capital 
(Oxford 1984), does not outline any 
conception of what Marx meant by a 
socialist economic formation. Such an 
omission was an acknowledgement 
that other Marxists had contributed 
more seriously to an elaboration of 
this subject. 

One of the innovations after Marx 
was that of guild socialism, which was 
developed by many people, including 
GDH Cole. In his book The world 
of labour (London 1915) he made 
the comment: “On the other hand, 
it is evident that the consumer may 
have an indirect interest in industrial 
processes ... He cannot therefore 
afford to leave the whole control to the 
producer, unless he can secure that the 
producer’s interest shall be to supply 
to him as cheaply as possible. If the 
trade union is a trading body, dealing 
with the consumers, collectively or 
individually, the consumer’s interest 
will be adequately safeguarded by the 
commercial relation between him and 
the consumer” (p359). 

Thus, the heresy of market socialism 
has a long historical pedigree. But 
most importantly Cole outlines how 
industrial democracy and the role of the 
market are not in contradiction. Instead 
they can complement each other. The 
role of the producer is to create goods 
that are wanted by consumers, and 
this can be ensured by low prices for 
goods. This means the assumption is 
that high quality goods will realise a 
successful market allocation if they 
are sold at the lowest possible price. 
Such a view is an effective defence of 
market socialism. The dogma of my 
critics does not provide any alternative 
to this perspective. 

However, it is sobering to have a 
history lesson. The war communism 
of the Bolsheviks was an attempt 
to develop an economy without 
the market. Bukharin provides a 
theoretical defence of this situation in 
his Economics of the transition period. 
The problem was that this policy could 
not work because the economy did 
not create goods wanted by either the 
workers or peasants. Instead people 
barely survived on meagre rations. But 
it was realised, as Tony Clark contends, 
that economic development could 
only occur with the introduction of the 
incentives provided by the market. In 
this manner goods that people needed 
and wanted began to be produced. What 
was the result of the abolition of the 
market and the supposed acceleration 
of movement towards socialism? The 
outcome was horrific, with widespread 
famine, intensified exploitation and a 
continual lack of high-quality consumer 
goods. 

Obviously, we could conclude that 
this experience is irrelevant and that 
with the development of the productive 
forces Marx’s model of socialism 
becomes topical. But the point is that 
in our contemporary socialist economy 
supply and demand still have to roughly 
correspond, and in order to ensure 
this possibility the role of prices and a 
market is needed. The lessons of history 
indicate that the alternative to this 
situation is the imposition of coercion 
by an over-centralised economic 


apparatus. This means the democratic 
socialist economy wanted by Tony 
Clark can only come about in terms 
of a decentralised model of workers’ 
cooperatives producing according to 
market mechanisms. But the market 
will be regulated in order to ensure 
that exploitation is not generated. This 
is why a workers’ state will be initially 
necessary in order to supervise society, 
but the major economic activity will 
correspond to the influence of the 
market in order to promote quality of 
goods and the ability to meet consumer 
need. 

Thus he is admitting that economic 
efficiency is connected to the role of the 
market. But the choice is not between 
maintaining socialist principles 
alongside accepting austerity. Instead 
we can relate what is progressive 
and effective about the market to the 
principles of cooperation and solidarity. 
Only dogma denies this potential 
relationship. 

Robin Cox (Letters, November 3) 
bases his argument according to the 
view that Marx cannot be wrong about a 
society without commodity production 
and exchange, or prices and markets, 
and instead he advocates: “Rather, the 
alternative is a non-market mechanism 
of supply and demand involving a self¬ 
regulating system of stock control and a 
polycentric system of planning. In other 
words, the pattern of consumer demand 
in a socialist society is principally 
governed by the rate at which stock 
is cleared in the distribution stores in 
accordance with the consumer’s own 
self-defined needs without any kind of 
market transaction intervening in this 
process whatsoever.” 

This approach is a recipe for people 
to quickly take goods beyond their own 
needs, or for the state to impose its 
own form of coercive distribution of 
use-values. The progressive alternative 
is for a proper price system that enables 
the distribution of goods to realise a 
rational level of allocation without the 
necessity to impose effective rationing. 
We do not have to be followers of 
Hayek to recognise that the market is 
the most efficient form of distribution. 
Instead our task, rather than promoting 
unreal fantasies about socialism, should 
be to reconcile the market with our 
goals for a new social formation. 

Adam Buick suggests that I 
am saying Marx was wrong about 
socialism. I agree that to argue in this 
manner would be crude. Marx may 
be describing the classless society of 
communism, but not a transitional 
society that has emerged from 
capitalism. The limitation of Marx was 
to be very brief about the economics of 
socialism/communism. 

In contrast, he is quite detailed 
about the political aspects of the future 
society because of his study of the Paris 
Commune. This is precisely why his 
political approach is more constructive, 
and still represents an effective basis 
of an understanding of the future. 
However, I would agree with Tony 
Clark that to define this future society 
as the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
controversial, and possibly democratic 
socialism would be more appropriate. 
Ralph Miliband’s Socialism for a 
sceptical age (Oxford 1994) makes 
useful points on this issue. 

The problem with Alan Johnstone’s 
arguments about abundance is that he 
does not recognise the importance of 
the fact that capitalism as presently 
constituted could realise the needs of 
the people of this planet. However, 
low wages in the major capitalist 
countries, combined with the adverse 
location of poor nations within the 
international division of labour, 
means that material requirements 
are inadequately realised. How do 
we change this situation? Firstly, by 
struggling for world revolution, and, 
secondly, by establishing transitional 
economies that are based on practical 


policies, and therefore not expressing 
the illusion that communism is an 
instant possibility. In this context the 
question then arises: how to allocate 
the ‘scarce’ resources of a planet with 
serious ecological problems? The 
answer is that there is no alternative 
to the role of the market, but this will 
not mean the promotion of anarchic 
levels of production in order to realise 
the highest level of profit, but instead 
the process of consumption will be 
based on need. 

Vin Maratty’s utilisation of a quote 
from Stalin is unfortunate, because 
he abolished a perfectly rational 
development of market socialism in 
favour of a new type of exploitative 
society. I would also suggest that Lenin 
was not an opportunist, but instead 
recognised that only the introduction of 
the New Economic Policy would enable 
the Bolshevik regime to continue. 

This situation has a lesson for us all. 
It will be practical problems that will 
continually modify how we conceive 
of socialism in relation to any future 
attempt to construct a better society. 
At the moment we know that the most 
authentic attempt to construct socialism 
was based on the acceptance of the 
role of the market. The end of the 
NEP did not advance the prospect of 
socialism, but instead consolidated the 
basis of a Bonapartist regime, which 
we can either define as a degenerated 
workers’ state, bureaucratic collectivist 
or state-capitalist. 

Phil Sharpe 
email 

Phases 

Phil Sharpe’s ‘market socialism’ is 
obvious nonsense (Letters, October 27). 
He uses an impoverished Russia and 
adoption of the New Economic Policy 
as proof. But the Soviet Republic’s 
strategic retreat back to the market has 
as much relevance for us today as does 
the Bolsheviks’ forcible requisitions of 
surplus grain from peasants under war 
communism or the suppression of free 
speech and banning of opposing parties. 

However, that does not mean 
that his Socialist Party of Great 
Britain critics are right (Letters, 
November 3). Together all of them 
unscientifically conflate socialism 
and full communism. As if, once the 
working class comes to power, we 
can instantly do away with every 
feature, every limitation inherited 
from capitalism. In fact, the struggle 
for the communist mode of production 
begins after the political victory of the 
proletariat and the establishment of a 
regime committed to socialism. 

Our starting point is therefore 
wage-labour, money and the market 
... under the rule of the working class. 
However, we seek to establish the 
communist principle of need. 

Contra the SPGB, the generally 
accepted Marxist term for this 
replacement of capitalism by 
communism, this period of transition 
from one mode of production to 
another, is ‘socialism’. Eg, in his 
Critique of the Gotha programme 
(1875), Marx distinguishes between 
a first, lower, phase of communist 
society and a higher phase (K Marx 
and F Engels CW Vol 24, London 
1989, pp81-90). 

In the lower phase of communism 
the ruling principle is: “To each 
according to their contribution”. 
Individuals receive back from society 
- after necessary deductions - exactly 
what they have given in terms of 
labour contributed. There is, therefore, 
inequality because there is unequal 
labour time. Only in the higher 
phase does the principle, “From each 
according to their ability, to each 
according to his needs”, apply. 

When Lenin came to write his 
State and revolution (1917), it was 
“usual” to call the first phase of 
communism ‘socialism’ (VI Lenin 


CW Vol 25, Moscow 1977, p472). It 
was an orthodox Second International 
formulation. In other words, it was 
not the “opportunism” of Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks which introduced 
the distinction between socialism 
(communism - lower phase) and 
communism (communism - higher 
phase). 

As Marx recognised, life demands 
such a distinction. One can give the 
two phases of communism whatever 
name one likes - first and second, 
lower and higher, socialism and 
communism. What matters is the 
distinction. 

Jack Conrad 
London 

No socialist 

Tony Clark’s dismissal of Marx cannot 
pass without comment (Letters, November 
3). First, he claims that Marxism is 
“a doctrine which falsely claims that 
capitalism came about primarily because 
of the circulation of money, rather than 
the energy revolution”. Let us lay this 
to rest with a simple quote from Marx: 

“In acquiring new productive 
forces men change their mode of 
production; and in changing their 
mode of production, in changing 
the way of earning their living, they 
change all their social relations. The 
hand-mill gives you society with the 
feudal lord; the steam-mill society 
with the industrial capitalist” ( Poverty 
of philosophy, chapter 2). 

Note he is not talking about the 
earlier mercantile capitalists who can 
trace their roots back to Phoenician 
times or the bankers with a history 
back to the Knight Templars or 
Medicis and a lot earlier, but modem 
capitalism, given birth to by steam 
energy. 

Secondly, Tony says Marxism 
is “a doctrine which simplistically 
places being before consciousness”. 
Certainly, the whole argument of the 
materialist conception of history is 
that ideas of a given epoch are the 
product of social conditions of that 
epoch. As these conditions change, so 
do the ideas. So, yes, saying one has 
to exist to think is simplistic, as much 
as science tells us we require air and 
water to be. But Marx and his epigones 
were not simplistic in describing the 
relationships. Joseph Dietzgen points 
out: “The universe is in every place 
and at any time itself new or present 
for the first time. It arises and passes 
away, passes and arises under our very 
hands. Nothing remains the same: only 
the infinite change is constant, and 
even the change varies. Every part of 
time and space brings new changes.” 
He goes on to explain that ideas and 
thoughts are just as real (material) as 
tangible phenomena. 

Thirdly, I assume that Tony is 
referring to Marx and his very rarely 
used phrase, “dictatorship of the 
proletariat”, when he says: “On the 
revolutionary left we were all misled 
by Marx and his dictatorship theory.” 

Sorry, Tony, if you were misled 
it wasn’t by Marx, but by the Lenin. 
Do you blame Darwin for the abuses 
committed from the phrase “survival 
of the fittest” by eugenics promoters, 
Tony? I thought by now most who 
claim to know Marx’s ideas understood 
that ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
was used merely as a synonym for the 
working class conquest of political 
power and the democratic exercise 
of political power by the working 
class. Very different from Lenin’s 
application for the dictatorship of the 
party over the proletariat. 

Marx’s theory of socialist revolution 
is grounded on the fundamental 
principle that “the emancipation of 
the working class must be the work 
of the working class itself’, a view 
Marx held throughout his political 
activity. Don’t take the SPGB’s word 
for it. Check out Hal Draper’s study 


on the expression. But, perhaps, there 
is a case for us Marxists to rehabilitate 
the term, ‘social democracy’, to make 
clear our position. 

Tony’s forlorn hope that a now 
avowedly pro-capitalist political 
party can be won over to “the idea of 
a democratic socialist society” entails 
discarding the concept of socialism 
and replacing it with some version of 
capitalism that he and others wish to 
confusingly describe as “democratic 
socialism”. The term ‘socialism’ is 
found for the first time in English in 
the Owenite Cooperative Magazine of 
November 1827, arising from debates 
with JS Mill and it was to describe the 
elimination of the system of individual 
competition via the abolition of 
remuneration/the wage and holding 
the results of production in common, 
as well as the means of production. We 
in the SPGB have stuck to this original 
meaning - common ownership - not 
because we are dogmatic, but because 
it consistently provides an insight into 
the contradictions of capitalism. 

On this occasion, it is Tony who 
should come clean and admit he is 
no socialist, democratic or otherwise. 
Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

Soviets 

Moshe Machover credits Daryl Glaser 
for a “ground-breaking” article on the 
limitations of “council democracy” 
(Letters, November 3). But this point 
was made as far back as July 1920, 
as this extract from an article in the 
Socialist Standard of the time shows: 

“The word ‘soviet’ is used by many 
supporters of the Bolsheviks as though 
it denoted some newly discovered 
magical power. When one is told that 
it merely means ‘council’, the magic 
vanishes. 

“At the base of this system are 
the urban and rural councils, directly 
elected by the sections qualified to 
vote. The delegates are elected in the 
proportion of one delegate to every 
1,000 members in the towns (up to 
a maximum of 1,000 councillors), 
and one delegate to every 100 in the 
country. 

“Above this comes the volost 
congress. A volost is a group of villages, 
and the congress is composed of 
delegates from the councils of these 
village groups. Next above in the 
order is the district congress composed 
of representatives from the village 
councils. Still higher is the county 
congress consisting of representatives 
from the urban councils and the volost 
congresses. Overriding all these bodies 
is the regional congress, made up of 
delegates from the urban councils and 
congresses of the county districts. At 
the apex of the system is the All-Russia 
Congress of Councils, which is the 
supreme authority of the Russian 
Republic. This is formed of delegates 
from the urban councils and the 
congresses of county councils. 

“We have, then, six grades of authority 
in the Russian system. But note how 
they are elected. 

“The ‘labouring masses’ vote once - 
namely, at the local councils, urban and 
village. This is their one and only vote. 
All the other grades are elected by the 
delegates of the congress immediately 
below it. The volost congress is elected 
by the village group councils; the 
district congress by the general village 
councils; the county congress by the 
urban councils and volost congresses; 
the regional congress by the urban 
councils and congresses of county 
districts; and the All-Russia congress 
by urban councils and congresses of 
county councils. 

“We see, then, that ‘the supreme 
authority of the Russian Council 
Republic’ is removed five stages 
beyond the vote, reach or control of the 
workers” (www.worldsocialism.org/ 
spgb/socialist-standard/1920s/1920/ 
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july-1920/russian-dictatorship). 

Adam Buick 

SPGB 

Cooperative 

Vin Maratty states: “Marx’s Capital 
reveals the nature of a commodity and 
how a wage represents the exchange value 
of a worker’s labour-power. Money is a 
commodity used to mediate the exchange 
value of all other commodities As long as 
the market exists, workers will exchange 
‘labour-power’ for a wage” (Letters, 
November 3). 

That makes me wonder whether 
he has ever actually read Marx. If 
he had, he would be aware - and 
Engels discusses this at length in his 
supplement to Volume III of Capital 
- that markets, along with commodity 
production and exchange, have existed 
for around 10,000 years! In other 
words, commodities and markets have 
existed for far longer than capital or 
wage-labour, or, therefore, labour-power 
as a commodity. 

To claim, therefore, that as long as 
markets or commodities exist, labour- 
power must itself assume the form of 
a commodity, or that labour must be 
exploited as wage-labour, is ridiculous. 
Marx himself in Capital volume 3 talks 
about the contradiction between labour 
and capital being resolved positively 
within worker-owned cooperatives, as a 
result of the workers being transformed 
into their own capitalists - ie, as with 
commodity producers during that 
previous 10,000 years of history, they 
own their own means of production. 

Furthermore, Engels wrote to Bebel: 
“Marx and I never doubted that in 
the transition to the full communist 
economy we will have to use the 
cooperative system as an intermediate 
stage on a large scale.” 

Such cooperatives operating within 
a transitional society necessarily 
produce commodities, which are sold 
into a market, albeit a market that 
is increasingly being regulated by a 
self-governing working class. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Democracy 

“The Brexit battle is intensifying,” says 
Ian Birred in an article entitled ‘The 
battle for democracy’ (The Independent 
November 7). He says: “At the heart of 
Brexit lies one word: democracy.” This 
is now becoming more contested, as 
“The debate throws up deep issues over 
the nature of democracy”. It is no simple 
matter. “Democracy, of course, goes far 
deeper than simply voting every few 
years, something underscored by despots 
who get their regimes rubber-stamped in 
dodgy elections.” 

During the referendum, ‘leave’ 
campaigners appealed to alienated 
sections of the working class. They 
“tapped into a visceral sense of popular 
unease over elitism and the lack of 
power”. Trump has played the same 
card. Brexiteers claimed that “our 
democracy” was stolen by the European 
Union bureaucrats, as jobs and pay 
were undercut by EU migrants. “This 
was the rallying cry of the triumphant 
campaigners against the EU, declaring 
in the vaguest terms that Britain must 
‘take back control’.” The Brexit case 
was thus a strange brew of democratic, 
British nationalist and racist arguments. 

Of course, democratic arguments 
appeared on both sides of the EU debate. 
Both could agree that the EU was not 
democratic. Yes the bureaucracy in the 
EU and UK serves corporate interests. 
However, we have not lost ‘democracy’, 
because we never had it. The relationship 
between the EU bureaucracy and the 
feeble European parliament is a mirror 
image of Whitehall bureaucrats and 
Westminster ‘democracy’. The UK is 
an oligarchy, not a democracy. To find 
the origins of the problem we have to go 
back to the 17th century. 

In making their decision over who 
has the legal authority to trigger article 
50 to leave the EU, the high court 


judges say: “The bedrock of the British 
constitution is ... the supremacy of the 
crown in parliament.” They say this “was 
decisively confirmed in the settlement 
arrived at with the Glorious Revolution 
in 1688 and has been recognised ever 
since”. The people did not figure in the 
equation of power. Today the crown, 
parliament and people might seem like 
a circle with power moving around 
between them. Now the power of the 
people appears momentarily in elections 
and referenda. 

On June 23 a majority of people in 
England and Wales voted to leave the EU. 
The crown lost control of the situation. 
With typical speed and ruthlessness the 
Tories dumped Cameron and gave his job 
to May. With the slogan, ‘Brexit means 
Brexit’, the crown took back power as 
surely as if they had mounted a coup. 
Now they will negotiate in secret and 
inform parliament and the people at a 
time of their own choosing after the ‘best’ 
deal is signed and sealed. 

So far the British left has largely 
failed to take up the democratic questions 
either correctly or seriously before, 
during or after the referendum. They 
conceded hegemony to the Tories and UK 
Independence Party. The Labour Party 
accepts and supports the constitutional 
monarchy. The revolutionary left has 
no track record in fighting to extend 
democracy. It is the party of protest, not 
the party of power. Left Unity has to 
break from both those kinds of politics. 

The people of England, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales were given a 
binary choice. With a myriad of motives 
and levels of consciousness they voted 
between the two options. The Tories 
and Ukip give racist interpretations to 
serve their own interests. But democrats 
point out that the people were not given 
a choice over what was the best kind 
of exit. They have not been consulted 
over managing the process or on the 
terms of leaving. The nations which 
want to remain have not been offered 
self-determination. 

At the recent LU conference the party 
called for a democratic exit and rejected 
the rightwing slogan of Brexit. Socialists 
must fight for a people’s Dexit against 
the City’s Brexit. Demanding a fully 
democratic exit must include mobilising 
for a democratic revolution, the transfer 
of power to the people, combined with 
the struggle for workers’rights. Scotland 
is still the key democratic battleground. 

Republican socialists endorse Ian 
Birrell’s claim that “At the heart of Brexit 
lies one word: democracy.” This means 
nothing unless it becomes a programme 
for a democratic revolution which 
rejects the sovereignty of the crown- 
in-parliament for a commonwealth in 
England founded on the sovereignty of 
the people. The ‘battle for democracy’ 
did not end with the Tory referendum. It 
has only just begun. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Rampages 

If he’s anything like the rest of us, your 
comrade Paul Demarty will experience 
episodes of personal failure in life, and 
certainly won’t be without his own 
inherent limitations, flaws of character, or 
even deeper fault-lines. Maybe the man 
throws stones at noisy neighbourhood 
kids or something even worse. 

But setting any such considerations 
aside, to my mind the article of his 
featured in last week’s edition (‘Sow the 
wind, reap the windbag’, November 3) 
was nothing far short of a left work of art. 
The only possible ‘high gloss’ burnishing 
of its content would have been to mention 
the angle of how the derailed rump of the 
Republican Party hierarchy and Hillary 
Clinton’s gang have something central in 
common - thus in objective temis binding 
them together almost as close as twins. 

Because, behind their deviously 
contrived hybrid of pretend pro¬ 
feminism-style ‘outrage’, crossbred with 
100% non-existent moral superiority, 
both of those seemingly opposed entities 
regard Donald Trump’s refiisal to peddle 
long-established mainline propaganda as 


his real and indeed his very worst crime. 

As arrogant, hubristic, power-abusing, 
boorish, gross and rightfully illegal as 
it is, forget about any uninvited and 
unwelcome fondling of women’s breasts. 
It’s letting the cat out of the bag - about 
how and at least partially why the US 
political circus operates the way it does - 
that constitutes Trump’s biggest and most 
unforgivable crime in the eyes of those 
kindly ‘American patriot’ folk. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Trumped 

So the media and the pollsters don’t run 
the world: the ‘impossible’ happened. It 
was a tight race, but in the end, along with 
no doubt the ‘cultural’ issues (though the 
black vote was down and the Latino vote 
divided), the establishment lost because it 
was indeed - Democrats take note - ‘the 
economy, stupid’. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

SWP haters 

Those ‘intersectionalists’ who tried to recruit 
Jeremy Corbyn to their all-consuming 
anti-Socialist Workers Party campaign 
by demanding a boycott of the October 
8 meeting of Stand Up To Racism were 
sorely disappointed. While Owen Jones 
withdrew, Corbyn did not. 

Whatever their intentions, quite 
predictably, they were forging another 
weapon to be used by the rightwing 
anti-Corbyn camp. Now, in addition to 
condoning anti-Semitism, Corbyn can 
also be charged with condoning the 
alleged ‘rape culture’ of the SWP. If 
you don’t join their boycott campaign, 
you are a ‘rape apologist’ - McCarthyite 
guilt by association. 

Despite the blanket lifting of 
thousands of suspensions in the first 
weeks of November, some in my 
Ravenscourt Labour Party branch 
(Hammersmith CLP) do not seem 
to realise that the bullying campaign 
against Corbyn is counterproductive, 
has failed and backfired, massively 
increasing his support. Tabling a motion 
expressing “dismay at leadership 
attendance at a conference organised 
by the SWP”, they “call on the party 
leadership to apologise to survivors of 
sexual assault”; “to decline ... to speak 
at events organised by members of the 
SWP”; and to make the SWP “deeply 
unwelcome at any event this CLP is 
involved with”. Ingenuously, the motion 
expresses “strong but critical support 
of the leadership for as long as it is 
receptive to and respectful of criticism 
from the grassroots”. 

Many SWPers attended the 
post-Brexit local anti-racism march 
to Ravenscourt Park organised by 
Hammersmith and Fulham Labour 
council, and Labour activists have been 
mixing with SWPers in the west London 
Save Our Hospitals campaign, as well as 
on trips to the Calais ‘jungle’, where the 
council has played a key role in support 
of refugees. 

Thankfully, the SUTR meeting was 
a success. Jeremy Corbyn joined in 
the chanting of “Say it loud, say it 
clear - refugees are welcome here”. Sure, 
the SWP regard SUTR as a recruiting 
ground, but it is much more than that. 
Thanks to Jeremy’s participation as the 
lead speaker, I expect many more will join 
Labour. Diane Abbott is the chairperson, 
Kate Osamor is one of the vice-chairs. 
The TUC is sponsoring a SUTR march 
in early 2017. Claude Moraes MEP is a 
SUTR committee member. 

Among the other speakers who, 
presumably, should “apologise to 
victims of sexual assault”, was our 
very own Lord Alf Dubs, of ‘Dubs 
amendment’ fame - a fellow member 
of Ravenscourt Labour branch - who 
addressed the rally as “comrades”, 
and who, on November 1, personally 
presented the SUTR petition on refugee 
children in Calais to the home secretary. 
The Ravenscourt right seem to have shot 
themselves in the foot. 

Stan Keable 
Hammersmith 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 13, 5pm: ‘John McDonnell and market socialism’. 
Speaker: Hillel Ticktin (see adplO). 

Sunday November 20, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 8 (‘The challenge of appeasement’), section 4: ‘War’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 15,6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon 
Square, London WC1. ‘Current controversies in the field of human 
evolution’. Speaker: Chris Stringer. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

United against fracking 

Saturday November 12,11am to 5pm: National rally, Piccadilly 
Gardens, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Frack Free Lancashire: 
www. facebook.com/F rackF reeLancashire. 

Resisting together 

Saturday November 12,10am to 5pm: National conference, 
Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

Entertainment against cuts 

Monday November 14, 7pm: Performance, Manchester Academy, 
University Of Manchester Students Union, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Ml3. With Frankie Boyle, Francesca Martinez, Attila the Stockbroker 
and many more. Tickets £20 in advance. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/manc_14nov. 

The Middle East and the arms trade 

Thursday November 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, New Cross Learning, 283- 
285 New Cross Road, London SE14. Speaker: Sami Ramadani. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Invest, don’t cut 

Thursday November 17, 5pm: March and rally. Assemble Whitehall, 
opposite Downing Street, London SW1, for march to Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW1. Defend education spending. Rally 
(6.30pm) features Kevin Courtney and Jeremy Corbyn. 

Organised by National Union of Teachers: www.teachers.org.uk. 

Citizens of the world 

Thursday November 17, 7pm: Pro-refugee and immigration film 
night, Ivy House, 40 Stuart Road, Nunhead, London SE15. Short films 
and discussion including Q&A with filmmakers. 

Organised by Southwark Refugee Response Team: 
www.southwark-refugee-crisis.org.uk. 

United for education 

Saturday November 19,11am: Demonstration, central London. 
Organised by National Union of Students and University and College Union: 
http://www.nusconnect.org.uk/articles/novl9-united-for-education. 

Decoding Chomsky 

Tuesday November 22, 6.45pm: Launch of Chris Knight’s new book, 
Anthropology Building, off Gordon Square, 14 Taviton Street, London 
WC1. Speaker: Jackie Walker. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

After the US elections 

Wednesday November 23, 6.30 pm: Public meeting, 220 Arlington 
Road, London NW1. Speakers: Tariq Ali, Lindsey German, Kate 
Hudson. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk 

Anti-Semitism and the Russian Revolution 

Thursday, November 24,6.30pm: Meeting, Birkbeck College, University 
of London, Malet Street, London WCl. Speaker: Brendan McGeever. 
Organised by Social Histories 1917: 
https://socialhistories 1917. wordpress.com. 

No war! No austerity! 

Thursday November 24,6.30pm: Rally, Student Central, Malet Street, 
London WCL Speakers include: John McDonnell, Tariq Ali, Kate Hudson. 
Organised by Youth and Student CND: www.facebook.com/yscnd. 

Grunwick to Deliveroo 

Saturday November 26, 10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference on migrant 
workers, trade unions and the new economy, Willesden Green Library 
Centre, 95 High Road, London NW10. ‘Getting organised and getting 
unionised’. 

Organised by Grunwick 40: www.facebook.com/Grunwick40. 

Media Reform 

Saturday December 10,10am to 6pm: Meeting, Clore Management 
Centre, Birkbeck, University of London, London WCL Keynote 
speaker: John Pilger. 

Organised by Media Reform UK: 
www.facebook.com/MediaReformUK. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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US ELECTION 


A richly deserved 

Trump’s victory is an indictment of shallow American liberalism, and it is 
itself from it, argues Paul Demarty 


defeat 

time for the left to detach 



President-elect 


N ow that we are in November, 
we feel safe in saying that 2016 
will be remembered as the year 
the western establishment imploded. 
Proof of this had already come with the 
Brexit vote, and the Republican presi¬ 
dential nomination; but now, the piece de 
resistance ! Your correspondent gets to 
type that wondrous and terrible phrase: 
‘President-elect Donald Trump’. 

His victory is an extraordinary event: 
a thing that really, really, really should 
not have been allowed to happen. Every 
firewall placed between the sort of brash 
populism he espouses and the inner 
core of the American state has been 
breached, one after the other. And now, 
come January, the most exalted office 
in global politics will be occupied by 
a megalomaniacal celebrity capitalist 
who makes up his policies on the hoof, 
unrestricted by any sense of shame. 

The immediate consequences were 
also somewhat surprising, with sharp 
immediate losses on the markets being 
cancelled out almost immediately. The 
truth is, we suppose, that capital as an 
abstract entity has little better idea of 
what to make of a Trump presidency than 
anyone else. Sure, his bellicose rhetoric 
on offshoring and trade deals is worrying; 
but, on the bright side, he is also a climate 
change denier... 

In general, while there are no shortage 
of jeremiads about Tuesday’s vote and 
its consequences, the truth is that we 
just don't blow what he will manage 
to accomplish, either which way. What 
is certain is that a great deal is at risk, 
from the perspective of global capital: 
the Trans-Pacific Partnership and 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership are exactly the sort of thing 
that Trump has excoriated in his long 
walk to the Oval Office (and in the case 
of the TTIP it is already in crisis); his 
economically bellicose rhetoric towards 
China and its support of the yuan is also 
worrying. 

Whatever surprises lurk down the road, 
however, they are unlikely to be as stark 
as the result itself. The polls were wrong; 
the pundits were wrong. Hillary Clinton 
was wrong - she invited Americans to 
decide that America did not need to be 
made great again, that America was great 
already. A great slice of the electorate has 
rebuked her. Her defeat, even despite 
a narrow victory in the popular vote, is 
a stark wake-up call to a complacent, 
decadent political class. When she dies 
(perhaps soon, of shame), what should 
they write on the grave? “Here lies Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, the second least popular 
presidential candidate since records began, 
who lost to Donald Trump, the very least 
popular candidate since records began”. 
If she tries to ran again, she ought to be 
executed for sheer cheek. 

Some psephological expectations 
have already been confounded (though 
the following analysis is based on exit 
polls, and no doubt a great deal of 
illuminating research will be done on this 
result in the coming weeks and months). 
As expected, more men voted for Trump 
than women, and he did poorly among 
Hispanics; yet he did not do much worse 
than Mitt Romney did in 2012 in respect 
of the female vote (42%, as opposed to 
Romney’s 44%), and strikingly did better 
with Hispanics than Romney (29% to 
27%). This improvement was perhaps 
enough to win him Florida. 

On a moment’s reflection, however, 
neither of these things should have been 
as surprising as they were. Democrats 
and pollsters alike were guilty of taking 
for granted that black, brown and 
Hispanic voters would lean blue. Yet 
there are a great many people of central 
and South American extraction in the 
States, from many countries and social 


backgrounds. What links the illegal 
Chicano fruit-picker of California to 
the rightwing Cuban exile in Miami? A 
mother tongue - and little else. Perhaps 
the latter constituency was enthused by 
Trump’s macho grandstanding more 
than it was sympathetic to outrage at his 
comments about Mexican immigrants. 

As for the female vote, I have heard 
a great deal of astonishment expressed 
that any woman should have voted 
for Trump - as if Tuesday’s vote was 
a referendum on being grabbed by the 
pussy. In reality, women also live in 
rustbelt towns; women have also lost 
jobs to offshoring, or are married to those 
who have; and - heaven forefend - women 
also can be politically conservative, 
and possessed of the same hatred of the 
Clintons as male American conservatives. 
There are many paths to Trumpism - and 
many more to the idea that Trump is the 
lesser evil compared to Clinton. 

Bigger picture 

These details obscure the bigger picture. 
In 2012, after Romney’s defeat, the 
Republican hierarchy launched an inquiry 
into the causes and the steps necessary 
in the future. 

The conclusion was that the Grand 
Old Party was alienating pretty much 
everyone except its core support of 
angry males; that it needed to get behind 
measures like immigration reform, 
so it could begin to win over minority 
voters in large numbers. They noted 
that in many respects, such minority 
voters are conservative - think of the 
Catholicism of many Latino immigrants 
- and might be won to vote for rightwing 
candidates on the basis of fiscal and social 
conservatism, if only concessions could 
be made on a few hot-button issues. 
Concurrently, Democrats began to feel 
the tide of history carrying them along, 
for, just as the Republicans were out 
of step with demographic changes, so 
they stood to benefit. Tramp’s victory 
has tom this narrative to shreds; he 
has won by doing the exact opposite 
of what the ‘experts’ told him - paying 
little more than lip service to social- 
conservative fetishes like abortion, and 


scandalously supporting government 
welfare programmes, doubling down 
instead on ultra-chauvinist demagoguery. 

His vote is predominantly white; 
but the flipside is that minorities did 
not turn out for Clinton, at least in the 
necessary numbers. Moreover, the widely 
anticipated Democratic defection of 
red-state college-educated whites did 
not happen - for all the bluster among 
the GOP establishment about Tramp 
being a hateful aberration, the core vote 
held up well. What Trump managed to 
do was mobilise a ‘new’ constituency (or 
at least a forgotten one), of mostly white, 
working class voters in the post-industrial 
wastes outside the traditional red states 

- not a huge one, perhaps, and shrinking 
due to demographic changes, but big 
enough in the circumstances. 

Those circumstances are a significant 
decline in the turnout, which hit its recent 
peak in 2008, at the height ofObamania, 
but has now declined to roughly the 
same level as 2000. Indeed, while 
Trump’s victory is truly unprecedented 
in important respects - viz, that he had 
the backing of basically no part of the 
US establishment, and was held in open 
contempt by the leaders of his own 
party - in others it all feels oddly familiar. 
An unpopular Democratic candidate 
after two terms of a popular Democratic 
president: check. A Republican candidate 
treated with endless derision by his 
enemies: check. A split vote, with the 
electoral college going one way and 
popular vote another: check. It is A1 Gore 
and George Bush junior all over again. 

It is plain that Trump’s election 

- and the manner of his route to the 
presidency - has plunged into crisis the 
30-year-old Republican coalition of 
religious conservatives, neoliberals and 
foreign policy hawks: Tramp’s outlook, 
inasmuch as he can be said to have one, 
is secular, protectionist and, though 
belligerent, focused on a different set of 
priorities than the Washington consensus 
heretofore. His effect on the Democrats, 
and the very broadly defined left in 
America, is uncertain as yet, but really 
ought to be very similar. 

For there is, supposedly, a ‘coalition 


of the ascendant’ behind the Democrats 
- the young and educated, and minority 
voters in general - who were supposed to 
gradually supplant the older conservative 
America, providing an essentially 
undefeatable shock force for liberalism. 
The election saw Hillary Clinton 
marching these troops into action; and 
she turned around, and found that half 
of them had deserted. 

The ghost at the feast is the working 
class. American liberalism has succeeded 
in internalising organised labour so far in 
the country’s history; and its parties - the 
Democrats today, but the Republicans 
in their very early years too - have been 
able to mobilise working class votes as 
a class, albeit under the name of ‘middle 
class’, which in the United States is nearly 
meaningless. Particularly in the post- 
Reagan era, that political identification 
has had its effect on the organisations 
of the proletariat in the country; as 
deindustrialisation has proceeded, more 
and more people have been thrown into 
an atomised mass. The Democrats have 
held onto - just about - one part of this 
base, its black and brown part, essentially 
through appeals to the sectional interests 
of ethnic groups, but are losing white 
voters rapidly. The novelty of this election 
is that the minority voters are likewise 
flaking off; their white counterparts, a 
few years further down the spiral, have 
found their man on horseback. 

Trump’s campaign was interesting 
in this respect - the media coverage has 
focused on his chauvinist gibberings 
about Mexicans and similar statements, 
but he made a fairly concerted 
appeal to black voters, which can be 
paraphrased like this: ‘ We all know your 
neighbourhoods are deprived and riddled 
with crime, and the way out of that is not 
ending stop-and-frisk or dealing with 
the militarised police, but bringing jobs 
back to America, and I, Donald Trump, 
master of the deal, will bring jobs back 
to America ...’ This appeal failed to 
get African Americans voting Trump - 
given the prominence of Trump’s racist 
bloviating, it is hardly surprising - but it 
is an appeal on a perverted class basis, 
an attempt to drive a wedge between the 


official representatives of identity politics 
and their purported constituencies, and 
may have succeeded in stopping black 
people turning out for Clinton. In a 
close election, under America’s bizarre 
electoral system, a small shift in turnout 
patterns can make a big difference to 
the result. 

In American history, race looms 
large. The historic task of American 
socialists is to turn an objective truth 
into a subjective one in the minds of 
the masses - that race has played and 
continues to play the role of a rough 
proxy for class, far more in fact than in 
European societies. It is not reductionist 
to point out that slavery, sharecropping, 
etc were economic systems, rather than 
‘bad behaviour’ on the part of whites; 
nor that mass, popular racism - which 
was and is real, even in the age of 
Obama - has its roots in the sectional, 
false class-consciousness of backward 
workers. Unfortunately, the US left 
has done the opposite, in the main, 
lashing itself to the purveyors of identity 
politics. This, in the end, gives ‘official’ 
spokespeople for black people (and 
women, and so on) a veto over activity, 
and by extension also the Democratic 
Party mainstream. 

But that mainstream, however 
impregnable it may have seemed even 
a week ago, has rotted away on the 
inside. The shock of Trump is not that 
he won, but that he was not beaten. 
The ‘electable’, the coalition builders, 
the Clintonites and Clintonoids: this is 
their Waterloo. The silver lining of the 
Trump presidency is that it can no longer 
be denied that the working class is a 
political problem, which the American 
left can no longer ignore. (We hope it 
is not too much to ask, as progressives 
from San Diego to Nantucket shudder at 
the damage about to be done, to wonder 
if the American constitution might 
not be in need of a radical democratic 
overhaul as well.) Trump need only be 
a one-term president, or less than that; 
and his successor need not be another 
decrepit shill like Hillary • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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No democratic advert 

Trump’s victory could destabilise the established world order. However, there are mixed reactions to the 
new administration, says Yassamine Mather 



Vladimir Putin: reasons to be cheerful 


A ll in all, well before the results 
were announced, the US presi¬ 
dential campaign had become 
a farce - the constant exposes of both 
candidates’ misdemeanours could 
hardly be presented as an advert for 
democracy. Every week new allegations 
of corruption, deceit or misogyny were 
exposed by one candidate against the 
other and often the allegations turned 
out to be well-founded. No-one, not 
even Donald Trump, could deny the 
terrible comments he made about 
women in the tape released by the 
New York Times, while Clinton had 
no defence to allegations that she 
accepted money from Qatar and Saudi 
Arabia - according to her own emails, 
the countries that funded and continue 
to aid Islamic State. 

On the other hand, we know that 
Trump, the US defender of the ‘middle 
classes’ (in reality the working class), the 
billionaire who claims to be concerned 
about the plight of the downtrodden 
inhabitants of impoverished US cities, 
has avoided paying taxes on a huge scale 
for most of his adult life. 

The man who wants to bring back 
jobs to the US, the man who presents 
himself as the warrior against globalised 
capital (neoliberalism) himself owes his 
fortune to tree-market global capitalism. 
In fact the fortune he spent in the 
presidential election campaign had 
been amassed thanks to the kind of 
exploitation and so on he claims to 
oppose: cheap labour outside the US, 
etc. According to the Washington Times, 

Trump shirts were made in China, 
Bangladesh, Honduras and Vietnam. 
PolitiFact Virginia found some 
Trump sport coats made in India. 
The Clinton campaign pointed to 
import data from 2007 that showed a 
Trump men’s shirt shipment marked 
as made in South Korea. Some of the 
Trump suits on Amazon.com show 
they were imported, Made in USA 
or both. BuzzFeed ordered a suit 
that was listed as both “imported” 
and “Made in USA” - and ended up 
with a label showing the suits were 
made in Indonesia. 1 

His supporters fail to understand, or in 
some cases pretend they do not know, 
that globalisation is the inevitable 
consequence of free-market economics. 
The sad part of all this is that many 
blue- and white-colour working class 
immigrants supported Trump, because, 
in their limited understanding of global 
economics, their jobs can be ‘saved’ thanks 
to Trump’s protectionist economics. As 
if the free movement of capital to parts 
of the world where labour is cheap was 
a conspiracy by a ‘corrupt’ minority. 

Celebrating 

Iranian supporters of regime change 
from above have been relatively silent 
on the US presidential elections. Many 
had wished and some had campaigned 
for a Clinton victory, but, as doubts were 
raised about her prospects in the last 
two weeks of the campaign, there was 
a return to neoconservative allies in the 
Republican Party. However, following 
Trump’s victory, interesting reactions 
have also come from repressive regimes, 
such as Putin’s Russia, as well as Iran’s 
Islamic Republic. Russia has never made 
any secret of its support for what it thought 
would be a non-interventionist Trump and 
within an hour of the official result the 
official Russian media was celebrating. 
Vladimir Putin was amongst the first 
international leaders to congratulate 
Trump, adding that he hoped there could 


be a “constructive dialogue” between 
the two countries. 

Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the Emirates 
of the Persian Gulf were all in shock - 
not just because their favoured candidate 
had lost, but because of all the money 
they had spent on the Clinton campaign 
- tens of millions of dollars, if we are to 
believe the leaked emails. Clinton had 
promised a much more pro-Saudi, pro- 
Qatar interventionist position, although 
it is hard to see how US policy in the 
region could be more interventionist. 

Both the Israeli lobby in the US and 
the Israeli state itself were also rooting 
for a Clinton victory. Her promises 
to the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee were clear: your security 
in the Middle East is paramount. Of 
course, Israel has nothing to fear from 
a Trump presidency either - his main 
allies include well known pro-Israeli 
neocons in the Republican Party. And 
in fact a number of rightwing members 
of the knesset from Israel’s ruling 
party, Likud, welcomed the result. “It 
appears the American people are tired of 
hypocrisy and political correctness and 
prefer straight talk,” said Yakuda Glick. 2 

As far as Iran is concerned, after years 
of enduring insulting remarks about its 
lack of respect for women, racism 
towards non-Iranians, discrimination 
against gays and transgender people, 
and corruption within the highest 
ranks of the state - remarks that have 
often emanated from US human rights 
and women’s rights groups and have 
been echoed by Iranian pro-westem 
opposition groups - Iranian leaders 
celebrated the fiasco of the election 
‘debates’ and took every opportunity 
to remind their fellow countrymen that 
the situation in the ‘great Satan’ is far 
from ideal. 

In fact, a week before the results 
were known, Iran’s supreme leader, 
Ali Khamenei, used a talk to university 
students to ridicule the US electoral 
process: 

In the US presidential debates two 
candidates revealed facts and calamities 
from the US about which we had been 
told before, but some did not believe 
... The trampling of human values and 
human rights, racial discrimination 
and racism are the reality in American 
society. 

He also described the US administration 
as consisting of “liars, untrustworthy, 
deceitful and backstabbers” - another 
reason why he still opposed any direct 
negotiations with the US following the 
nuclear deal. 

Last month president Hassan 
Rowhani described the two candidates 
as “bad and worse,” without specifying 
which was which. His main concern now 
will be Trump’s plans to “tear down” the 
Iran deal, although many Republicans 
doubt ifTrump will act on this particular 
election promise. The deal did, after all, 
have an economic rationale, in that the 
United States does not want to lose out 
to the European Union when it comes 
to new markets in Iran. Contrary to the 
hopes of ultra-conservative groups in 
the Islamic Republic, then, Trump is 
unlikely to revoke the deal, however 
much he may up the rhetoric against 
Tehran. 

According to the Islamic Republic 
News Agency, in his first reaction to the 
election results, Rowhani said: 

The results of the US election have 
no effect on the policies of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. Iran’s policy for 
constructive engagement with the 


world and the lifting of nuclear-related 

sanctions have made our economic 

relations with all countries expanding 

and irreversible. 

He added that Iran’s nuclear deal with 
six world powers has been reflected 
in a United Nations security council 
resolution and cannot be dismissed by 
one government. 

Of course, the likes of Rowhani and 
Khamenei, who preside over one of the 
most misogynist governments of the 
world, could hardly say much about 
Trump’s sexist comments. However, 
given the populist backlash against 
political correctness in the US, the 
open expression of racism, sexism and 
homophobia by one of the candidates, 
and accusations of sexism, abuse of 
power and corruption against the other, 
Iranians and other citizens of the Middle 
East do wonder if western claims 
about overcoming sexism, racism and 
homophobia, and a determination to 
clamp down on corruption, can be taken 
seriously. 

Clinton kept telling election meetings 
that in her many visits to over 100 
countries she constantly fought for 
women’s and LGBT rights. Yet the 
election campaign made it clear that 
she should have spent some more time 
combating sexism and racism in her 
own country, and even in her own home. 

Inequality 

There are very good reasons why Trump’s 
racist, sexist talk galvanised so many 
Americans. Capitalism has not addressed 
issues of race and gender in any depth. 
Faced with the demands of the protest 
movements of the 1960s and 70s, it was 
easy to make concessions on paper, in 
guidelines and so on, but there was never 
any intention of following this process 
through, by creating the economic and 
social conditions for genuine equality 
and an end to discrimination - not just for 
the elite, but in every section of society. 
Neoliberal capitalism increases inequality, 
thanks to job losses and economic hardship 
making life more difficult for sections 
of the working population who voiced 
in the election their opposition to the 
status quo by voting for Trump. 

However, many fell into the trap of 
accepting the populist, racist discourse 
of his campaign: Latinos are to blame for 
taking our jobs and illegal immigrants 
must be deported (this from a man whose 
wife had been working illegally in the 
US herself). Muslims must be banned 
from entering the country because the 
people of the Middle East - themselves 
the victims of US political and military 


interventions - are dangerous unknowns. 

Meanwhile, those who thought 
creating little zones free from racism 
or sexism on a campus or within an 
organisation was the way to protect 
women or national, religious and sexual 
minorities in an unjust capitalist world 
have only compounded the situation. 

It is true that, amongst the political 
and economic elite at least, open sexism 
and racism has become taboo, but in 
some ways you could say the same is 
true of the elite in most Middle Eastern, 
African and ‘third world’ countries. 
Whether this reflects a genuine change 
in attitude or carries with it levels of self¬ 
censorship is open to debate. However, 
we live in an increasingly unequal 
world. The elite make up an ever 
smaller proportion of the population, 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
is widening and, as illusions of a more 
equal society (courtesy of free-market 
trickle-down) is exposed, sections of 
the population will more readily listen 
to populists such as Trump, who blame 
the most vulnerable sections of society 
for the poor housing, poor education and 
general impoverishment of the ‘middle 
classes’. 

So it is no surprise that Khamenei - 
that other defender of free capital - has 
seized on some of Trump’s remarks to 
point the finger at the obvious defects 
in US society: 

A few days ago, during his campaign, 
he said that if you are a person of colour, 
if you are black or native American, 
when you are walking on the streets 
of New York, Chicago, Washington 
or California, and similar such places, 
you cannot be confident that you 
will be alive in another few minutes 
... He also talked about poverty. He 
said that 44 million people go hungry 
in the US. He said, and others also 
have said, that less than one percent 
of the population owns 90% of the 
wealth in the US. 

In what was interpreted as support for 
the Republican candidate, the supreme 
leader failed to mention the fact that 
openly racist groups such as the Ku Klux 
Klan supported Tramp. Khamenei also 
continued his attacks on the current US 
administration of Barack Obama and 
John Kerry, and described Clinton as “a 
liar, a deceiver, a breaker of agreements, 
a back-stabber”. While she is shaking 
your right hand, she is “holding a bunch 
of stones” in her left hand ready to throw 
and “hit you on the head”. 

Khamenei also liked Trump’s 
assertion that the Obama administration 


and Clinton, his former secretary of 
state, are responsible for the creation 
of IS - a comment applauded by Hassan 
Nasrollah, who leads the Lebanese 
Hezbollah. Like Putin, Iran’s supreme 
leader was also worried that Clinton’s 
interventionist foreign policies would 
lead to more direct confrontation 
between the US and countries like Iran 
in the Middle East. 

Lessons 

For the left the current situation in the US 
has many lessons. After all, just over half 
of those who voted gave their support to 
a racist, sexist, global warming denier, a 
man who used part of the fortune he made 
as a result of free-market global capital 
to launch a presidential campaign based 
on promises of a return to a protectionist 
economy. Meanwhile, the other half 
voted for someone whose husband 
embodies the sexual abuse of women, 
whose campaigns have been financed by 
Saudi Arabia and Qatar as well as top 
US companies - on a platform of fighting 
for gender equality and ‘human rights’ 
everywhere in the world! 

Those of us who do not believe 
human beings are bom racist or sexist, 
those of us who believe humans are 
made so by the social conditions they 
inhabit, know there is only a minority 
whose class interests are served by 
exploitation, war and destruction, who 
are responsible for racism and sexism. 
In this respect both US presidential 
candidates fitted the bill. 

So, in the post-election period, we 
cannot continue arguing for ‘safe spaces’ 
as the best way to fight nationalism and 
xenophobia. Instead we must patiently 
explain the history of colonialism and 
imperialism to those who have been 
duped into believing such divisive 
nonsense. The only way to deal with 
xenophobia, misogyny or Islamophobia 
is to confront it head on. We are not in 
the business of falsifying reality. We 
should once more reject the idea that 
racism and sexism can be fully defeated 
under capitalism and refuse to go along 
with the notion that slogans, regulations, 
gender quotas, ‘safe spaces’, etc will 
bring us equality. We must argue that 
the system relies on divide and rule, 
that racism and sexism are by-products 
of the prevailing economic order and 
that the central issue is class. Our main 
focus is on capitalism itself - we are 
revolutionaries, not refonnists. 

Neither in the United States nor in 
the United Kingdom can more jobs and 
better pay be achieved by keeping out 
immigrants. The problem is capitalism 
and its efforts to find the cheapest labour 
wherever it can - it is our responsibility 
to explain this to those sections of the 
working class that blame foreigners for 
job losses, low wages, poor housing and 
cuts in services. We do not seek to create 
non-racist zones, where migrants can 
be protected from racist or chauvinistic 
attitudes. We want to change the world, 
not escape from it. 

A Clinton presidency would have 
had little or no effect on the plight of 
women worldwide, in the same way as 
the election of a black lawyer eight years 
ago did not change the lives of the black 
urban poor in the US • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.washingtonpost.com/news/fact-checker/ 
wp/2016/08/26/how-many-trump-products-were- 
made-overseas-heres-the-complete-list. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/news/world/politics/ 
donald-trump-becomes-president-us-election- 
2016-world-reaction-russia-israel-mexico-far- 
right-a7406406.html. 
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MOMENTUM 


A party, within a party, within ... 

Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists reports from the November 5 meeting of members of the 
Momentum national committee 



T hirty-four people, including 
observers, attended the unof¬ 
ficial meeting for members of 
Momentum’s national committee, 
which was held in Birmingham on 
November 5 on the initiative of Matt 
Wrack 1 , general secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union. 

This a was an important attempt 
to stand up to the decision by a small 
majority at a hastily called emergency 
meeting of the Momentum steering 
committee on October 28 to cancel 
an official meeting of the NC, which 
was supposed to take place on 
November 5 and make decisions on 
how Momentum’s first ever conference 
in February should be run. Instead, the 
SC - by a vote of six to three - decided 
that it should also make one of the most 
crucial decisions on the matter: namely, 
that conference should be organised 
not on the basis of local delegates, but 
‘one member, one vote’ of the entire 
membership. A coup, in other words. 2 

No wonder then that Momentum 
regions and branches up and down 
the country were livid. They had, 
after all, held meetings to discuss and 
make - mostly critical - amendments to 
the proposals put out by the Momentum 
office 3 in early October on how to 
run conference. In the absence of a 
‘horizontal’ line of communication 
between Momentum members or 
branches, it is difficult to know precisely 
what all the regions and branches 
decided, but, judging from posts on 
Facebook and the occasional report or 
set of minutes published, it looks like 
most regions favoured changes to the 
proposals (which, it should be stressed, 
did not come from the elected steering 
committee itself, but from Jon Lansman 
and a couple of his allies on the SC). 

For example, many regions criticised 
the Omov plans and instead argued 
either for a delegate conference or a 
‘hybrid’ and there were lots of proposals 
to lower the threshold needed to submit 
motions to conference. According to 
Lansman’s suggestion, a motion would 
need the support of 1,000 members 
before it could be heard at conference 
- an impossibility for any motion that 
is not supported and pushed by those 
having access to the database. The 
proposals criticising such nonsense 
seem to be the real reason why the NC 
was cancelled. 

Immediately after the cancellation 
was announced, four Momentum 
regional conferences, a number of 
branches and dozens of individual 
members protested loudly against 
the move. 4 Bourgeois newspapers 
quickly picked up on the “looming 
split” in Momentum, which in turn led 
John McDonnell to call an emergency 
meeting between comrades Lansman 
and Wrack to sort out the mess and 
limit the damage. Together they drafted 
a statement 5 that was put to the SC on 
November 2 and initially attracted the 
unanimous support of its members. (Jill 
Mountford has since recanted, as “I 
woke up in a cold sweat and thought, I 
shouldn’t have signed this”, she said in 
Birmingham - though it is probably more 
likely that the cold sweat was down to 
a phone call from the leadership of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, of which 
she is a member). 

The new statement, which 
“recognises and regrets the discontent 
and frustration felt by Momentum 
members in recent days”, gives some 
ground to the opposition by confirming 
that a new NC meeting will take 
place on December 3 and partially 
retreating on the voting arrangements 
for conference: “There will be both 
a physical delegates conference to 


Jon Lansman: sole proprietor 

thoroughly debate proposals submitted 
from the membership, and then Omov 
voting on the proposals in the period 
after the conference. The details of this 
procedure will be determined over the 
coming week.” 

Yes, good luck with that. There was 
no such recommendation forthcoming 
at the Birmingham meeting - and it is 
doubtful whether there is any way the 
two methods can be combined, despite 
half of those present on November 5 
arguing for a “hybrid”. More on that 
below. 

Mess 

Although the November 2 statement 
undoubtedly reduced the number of 
those travelling to Birmingham three 
days later, there was clearly still a strong 
desire to discuss what had happened and 
how similar undemocratic moves by 
a small leadership (whose democratic 
credentials are shaky, to say the least) 
can be avoided in the future. 

Eighteen of the attendees at the 
November 5 meeting were members 
of the national committee. The AWL 
had four comrades present and there 
was a member each from the Labour 
Representation Committee, Red Labour, 
Socialist Appeal and Labour Party 
Marxists. A journalist from Socialist 
Worker was shown the door before the 
start of the meeting and, after a brief 
discussion, a member of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales was also 
barred from attending. 

Four members of the Momentum 
steering committee were present: Jackie 
Walker, Matt Wrack, Jill Mountford 
and her AWL fellow traveller, Michael 
Chessum. But because of the outrageous 
decision by the AWL to effectively 
support the right’s witch-hunting of 
comrade Walker by demoting her from 
the position of vice-chair of Momentum 
on the initiative of Jon Lansman, there is 
clearly a lot of bad blood between those 
four ‘left’ members on the SC. 

Funnily enough, as the first speaker 
of the day, Jill Mountford started off 
by saying that “we shouldn’t turn 
on each other and witch-hunt each 
other”. Clearly, that was not meant as 
an apology to Jackie, but was perhaps 
intended as an attempt to stave off 
criticism of the actions of her own 
organisation. 

But Jackie made her displeasure 
known, complaining, “The things that 
have happened to me have created a 
culture that has made the current move 
possible.” Too right. She was also 


self-critical: “Some of us have been 
coerced into supporting things that we 
wouldn’t have otherwise supported” 
- for example, the “lack of democracy 
within Momentum has been present for 
a long time”. 

Comrade Wrack described an 
organisational “mess”, with “badly 
planned and badly run” meetings of 
the SC, where “outcomes are unclear 
and it is even less clear who will act to 
implement which decision”. There is a 
real discrepancy between the elected 
officers and the staff in Momentum 
office, “who don’t come from a labour 
movement background” and don’t 
know “that they are supposed to put 
into action the decisions that the elected 
officers have made”. He warned that this 
“tyranny of structurelessness” means 
that “people get away with all sorts”. 

Speaker after speaker shared 
stories about the lack of democracy 
and, crucially, the inefficiency of the 
organisation. A comrade from Worcester 
told us how for months he pestered 
the office for contact details of other 
Momentum members locally, so he 
could set up a group: “Now I know there 
were six of us doing exactly the same 
thing at the same time. We all got the 
same reply from Momentum: silence.” 
Some of them actually bumped into 
each other when they were distributing 
Momentum leaflets at the same event. 

Of course, Jon Lansman and his 
allies on the SC have used the fact that 
about a third of Momentum members 
are currently not organised in branches 
as a reason to push through Omov. In 
fact, like so many problems with the 
organisation, this is the fault of the 
leadership of Momentum, which is 
clearly not facilitating the organisation of 
local groups. If anything, the opposite is 
taking place: local groups are not allowed 
to send out their own emails (they all have 
to go through Momentum nationally), 
they do not receive a penny from the 
dues of 20,000 members and are often 
discouraged from organising activities. 

Nevertheless, despite the obvious 
democratic deficit at all levels, there is 
clearly no desire to “split Momentum”, 
as had been reported. “I am here because 
I am convinced we still have everything 
to play for within the organisation”, 
said Matt Wrack. “We can’t throw this 
opportunity away and this assessment 
colours my whole tactical approach.” 

A range of proposals were put 
forward in a useful if rather wide- 
ranging brainstorming session on how 
to democratise the organisation in the 


run-up to conference: they ranged 
from the need to publish the SC’s 
minutes and to clarify that the steering 
committee is subordinate to the national 
committee; that a new SC should be 
elected at the next NC meeting; that the 
Momentum office should help setting up 
local groups; to, crucially, the need to 
challenge the current company set-up, 
which gives Jon Lansman as the sole 
director total control over Momentum’s 
database - and money. Michael Chessum 
told the meeting that he happened to be 
in the office when he “overheard that 
Momentum had given a substantial 
donation to the Jeremy for Leader 
campaign and had seconded staff and 
equipment”. Chessum is the treasurer 
of Momentum, we should add. He 
should - at least - have been informed 
of such a decision. 

It seemed to me obvious that the four 
members of the SC who were present 
should take a lead in cohering these 
proposals into a range of motions that 
regions and branches could move locally 
in order to give direction to those calling 
for more democracy. However, there is 
so much bad blood between the four 
that this is not going to happen. So the 
proposals are now being shared online in 
rough format by those who attended the 
meeting, with people naturally stressing 
those things that they found most 
important. An unsatisfactory outcome. 

OMOV 

Very interesting - though with an 
even less concrete outcome - was the 
discussion on ‘Omov versus delegate 
structure’ for conference. Speakers 
correctly identified that there are “two 
distinct visions” for Momentum: One, 
personified by Jon Lansman, is the idea 
that getting Jeremy Corbyn elected was 
the main thing that Momentum should 
do. From now on, it should exist as a 
centrally controlled organisation with 
lots of money and lots of staff that can 
organise lovely Facebook campaigns. 
Members of such an organisation can 
occasionally be activated to organise 
phone banks when the next coup or 
general election comes - but otherwise 
are nothing but “silent foot soldiers”, as 
Jackie Walker put it. Omov probably does 
look attractive to all those members who 
have so far been denied a real voice in 
running the organisation as a direct result 
of the lack of democracy in Momentum, 
as one speaker put it. 

The other vision was supported by 
pretty much everybody in the room. This 
understands that “we are not a Jeremy 


Corbyn fan club”, as Matt Wrack put it. 
According to this outlook, Labour lefts 
need to actively organise in every ward 
and every Constituency Labour Party in 
order to remake the whole party from top 
to bottom if we are serious about fighting 
for a socialist future. Jeremy Corbyn is 
not going to do it for us. 

A top down conference, followed 
by an Omov vote some time later, is, 
of course, designed to support vision 1, 
whereas a delegate structure is based on 
the need for active branches, discussion 
and debate amongst members - vision 
2. These two visions are now openly 
clashing, with Jill Mountford warning 
that “Jon Lansman could not be more 
dismissive of local groups. He utterly 
rubbishes them at every opportunity - 
that is no secret.” 

Her fellow AWL traveller, Michael 
Chessum, unsuccessfully tried to calm 
the waters by insisting that “I don’t think 
a lot of it is an active conspiracy, but 
there are also a lot of genuine mistakes 
and cock-ups. I don’t want this to 
become too personalised around Jon 
Lansman, who is not just a control-freak. 
Let’s show some good will.” He was 
openly laughed at and stopped talking 
after noticing that “everybody is rolling 
their eyes at me!” “You are kidding 
yourself if you think that Jon Lansman 
has learned a lesson,” warned Jackie 
Walker. 

She is right. Vision 1 and vision 2 are 
clearly incompatible. Which is why it 
is a shame that about half the attendees 
in Birmingham supported the idea that 
conference could be run on a “hybrid” 
between Omov and a delegate system. 
A few seem actual fans of Omov, though 
most seem to think that “the genie is now 
out of the bottle”, as the SC had already 
agreed on such a method. “Now we have 
to make it work, otherwise we will have 
an insurgency on our hands if we tiy to 
overturn this decision at the next national 
committee”, said comrade Chessum (to 
the disdain of some AWL members, who 
heckled him). 

The devil, of course, is in the 
detail - how on earth would it work? 
Would those at the “physical delegates 
conference” vote on the proposals 
before them on the day? If so, what if 
the ‘clicktavists’ at home subsequently 
overturned the decision of those they had 
delegated, many of whom are actually 
running Momentum locally? Who is 
going to implement such decisions? 
Would that not make Momentum even 
more undemocratic and ineffective? 
Everybody at our meeting argued against 
such a use of Omov. 

Overall, this was a useful gathering, 
but it painfully underlined the need 
for the left within Momentum to start 
organising. The recent ‘mass amnesty’ 
of those suspended by Labour and the 
real possibility of an early general 
election make it imperative that the 
left gets its own house in order. This 
is still somewhat hampered by the fear 
of some in the room that this could be 
seen as a “split” within Momentum 
(which nobody argued for) or the 
forming of ‘a party within a party 
within a party’ (which is, in fact, just 
what is needed) • 

Notes 

1. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/open-letter- 
from-matt-wrack-to-members-of-the-national- 
committee. 

2. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/jon-lansmans- 
coup-in-momentum. 

3. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/discussion- 
papers-from-the-momentum-national-steering- 
committee. 

4. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/motions- 
against-the-coup-in-momentum. 

5. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/nov-2- 
unanimous-statement-of-momentum-steering- 
committee. 
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Same old ephemeral new 

Paul Mason may now be championing ‘consensus democracy’, but its failings have long been 
established, writes Mick Last of the Labour Party Marxists 


I n an article published on November 
1, journalist Paul Mason announced 
that he is joining Momentum. 1 He 
gives three reasons. The first two are 
to support Momentum, and to support 
Jeremy Corbyn, against the Labour 
right (one reason dressed up as two). 
The third, much more elaborated, is to 
support the organisational proposals 
of Jon Lansman and his co-thinkers 
against their internal opponents. 
Momentum, Mason says, “faces two 
alternative futures: one in which all the 
negative, hierarchical and factionalist 
tendencies of the 20th century left are 
allowed to resurface; another in which 
Momentum- and ultimately Labour itself 
- becomes a horizontal, consensus-based 
organisation, directly accountable to its 
mass of members.” 

Mason is a fairly eminent journo 
(BBC2’s Newsnight business editor and 
then economics editor for Channel 4 
News before quitting this February in 
order to pursue a freelance career). But 
his potential political weight in support 
of Lansman does not come from his 
background in “impartial” TV reporting. 
Rather, it has two elements. 

The first is Mason’s four books, Live 
working or die fighting: how the working 
class went global (2007); Meltdown: the 
end of the age ofgreed (2009); Why it’s 
kicking off everywhere: the new global 
solutions (2012) and Postcapitalism: 
a guide to our future (2015). 2 This fertile 
book production on large issues can 
make Mason appear as a serious theorist. 
(No matter for this purpose that all four 
books are, in fact, journalistic rather than 
rigorous theoretical productions, that the 
predictions of the first three have already 
been falsified, and that the illusions of the 
fourth in the ‘gig economy’ have been 
recently exposed by the industrial tribunal 
ruling in the Uber case. 3 ) 

Second, and probably equally 
importantly, Mason is a ‘repentant 
Leninist’ like the Eurocommunists and, 
before them, many others (like Arthur 
Koestler or Roger Garaudy), though less 
significant than any of these. Though 
he tends to downplay his involvement 
with the semi-orthodox Trotskyist 
group, Workers Power, he was certainly 
already involved with WP in 1984 
aged 24, 4 as he still was in 2001, aged 
41. 5 This is a substantial track record 
of involvement with one of the more 
dogmatic and bureaucratic-centralist 
among the Trotskyist groups. Work 
on political economy under this aegis 
may well account for Mason’s ability to 
turn himself from a ‘music and politics’ 
graduate and music teacher in the 1980s 
into an economics writer from the 1990s. 

It is this substantial period of 
bureaucratic-centralist commitment, 
together with present explicit 
condemnation of Leninism, which 
qualifies Mason as a ‘repentant Leninist’ 
rather than merely a left Labourite with 
a far-left past. 

Like ‘repentant Leninists’ more 
generally, he adopts the general line 
that ‘Leninism leads to Stalinism’. Like 
them, too, he argues for “respecting 
... the democratic institutions of the 
UK”. And, also like them, he advocates 
policies of exclusion: “Momentum must 
have the ability to immediately exclude 
from membership people who breach 
Labour Party rules, and who engage in 
[undefined] unacceptable behaviour.” 

Mason claims, however, to offer a 
new alternative to discredited Leninism; 
not a mere repetition of the same old 
repentance. But it is anything but new. It 
is merely the same old pseudo-anarchism 
(with bureaucratic control supplying 
the real practical decision-making 
mechanism) of the ‘consensus’, anti¬ 
globalisation ‘social forums’ movement 


around 2000; and behind that, the same 
old ‘anti-authoritarianism’ which goes all 
the way back to Mikhail Bakunin. 

If there is an added element, it is that 
‘horizontalism’ is to mean plebiscitary 
‘ democracy ’ without either any effective 
possibility of deliberation or means of 
unseating the authors of the plebiscite 
question - as practised by Louis 
Bonaparte, Adolf Hitler and Ayatollah 
Khomeini, and most recently before our 
very eyes by the Brexiteers and their 
fraudulent press. 

The presentation of something old as 
really new is a distinctive inheritance of 
the post-1956 ‘new left’, and thereby of 
the Socialist Workers Party and related 
groups (Workers Power, which originated 
in the ‘Left Faction’ expelled from 
the SWP in 1975, is one); and of the 
Mandelite Fourth International, which 
adopted the idea of a ‘new vanguard’ in 
the 1970s. The basic idea is that the ‘old 
left’ is a waste of space and it is necessary 
to start again from scratch with ‘newly 
radicalising forces’. Ever since the post- 
1956 ‘new left’ the novelty ofeach ‘newly 
radicalising force’ has proved illusory. 

What, if anything, are we to make 
of the more concrete arguments Mason 
offers in his ‘joining statement’? 

Social movements 

To begin with, Mason responds to discussions 
about “how Labour could ‘become a 
social movement’”. He argues that as an 
electoral party it cannot become a social 
movement as such, because “its structures 
have to mirror those of constituencies, 
councils, parliament itself’. However, 
he argues, Labour has to “learn from 
social movements”, meaning that it 
should “become much more clearly an 
alliance of groups with limited common 
interests: in social justice, workers’ rights, 
a zero-carbon energy system, the liberation 
of oppressed minorities, and opposition 
to adventurist wars”. 

He makes no attempt to define what 
he means by a “social movement”. 
If what is meant is a mass movement 
mobilising very broad forces in society, 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that the Labour Party’s ‘electoral’ and 
affiliate structures are an obstacle to 
such a movement. Consider the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany before 
1914 and its European congeners; or, 
for that matter, the French or Italian 
Communist Parties at their height. 
Cooperatives, trade union fractions, 
social clubs, local fiestas, and so on, all 
operated alongside and together with the 
electoral form of organisation. 

It is reasonably clear, however, that 
what Mason means is not this, but rather 
“social movement” in the sense of the 
1970s women’s liberation movement, or 
the 1990s-early 2000s anti-globalisation 
movement, or Occupy. 

By comparison with the late 20th and 
early 21 st century far-left grouplets, these 
phenomena are no doubt impressively 
large. But by comparison with the mass 
European social democratic or communist 
parties of the past, or even with the Labour 
Party, they are trivial. 

In the first place, even by comparison 
with the hundreds of thousands who 
signed up to Labour to support Corbyn, 
the numbers involved in them are 
marginal - with the exception of the 
Brazilian Workers Party (the source of the 
“people’s budget” idea), which, Mason 
conveniently forgets for a moment, both 
was a conventional political party and, 
when it took office, became merely a 
player in the ‘social-liberal’ game, like 
the Blairites and so on. 

Secondly, and more fundamentally, 
the ‘ social movements ’ make a big splash 
for a little while, but are temporally 
ephemeral. Where now are the social 


forums? Where is Occupy? 

In contrast, the big mass workers’ 
parties were built over decades and were 
able to achieve real, if limited, gains. The 
Labour victory of 1945, celebrated by 
Ken Loach’s film and by many Labour 
left supporters, depended in part on a 
favourable political conjuncture - but 
also on 14 years’ hard slog after the 
spectacular defeat of 1931. Before that, 
the Labour Representation Committee 
was founded in 1900 - it took 22 years 
for the party it established to become a 
contender for power. (This is, in fact, also 
tme of the Brazilian Workers Party, which 
took a decade to achieve more than 10% 
of the vote.) 

Remodelling Labour on the basis of 
the “social movements” would then mean 
abandoning that long, hard slog in favour 
of a series of ephemeral campaigns and 
street actions, without long-tenn results. 

Moreover, if Labour is anything 
useful at all, it is, as it was in 1900, a 
political party which seeks the political 
representation of labour - that is, of the 
wage-earning class as a class - through the 
means available in the electoral system. 
To remodel Labour as “an alliance of 
groups with limited common interests” 
would, in reality, be to achieve what 
Blair and his Eurocommunist allies failed 
to do: to liquidate Labour as a party of 
the working class in favour of a ‘broad 
democratic alliance’ coalition. 

From this angle, Mason’s ‘joining 
statement’ is his equivalent of Georg von 
Vollmar’s 1891 Eldorado speeches, in 
which this former ultra-left and general 
strike advocate announced his conversion 
to a ‘realism’ well to the right of those like 
Bebel and Kautsky. 6 Such conversions 
are commonplace: both ultra-leftism and 
rightist coalitionism reflect an impatience 
to ‘do something now’ - it is just that the 
option of the hard slog of building, (or in 
21st century conditions rebuilding) an 
effective movement is excluded a priori. 
Then, when it becomes too obvious that 
‘direct action’ is not producing results, 
the only remaining option is coalitionism. 

The fundamental step has been taken. 
Mason’s view remains overtly of the left. 
But the logic of his view is to become 
a Blairite, a Clinton Democrat or a 
Renzi-ite. 

Anti-factionalism 

The demon of faction that over 
them hung 

In accents of horror their epitaph 
sung 

While pride and venality joined 
in the stave 

And canting democracy wept 
at the grave 7 

So wrote Tory politician George Canning 
on the 1807 fall ofthe ‘Ministry ofAll the 
Talents’ government, which introduced 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

For Canning, both ‘faction’ and 
‘democracy’were ‘boo words’, carrying 
as much negative emphasis as ‘pride’ and 
‘venality’. For Mason ‘democracy’ is not 
a ‘boo word’; but ‘faction’ still is. This 
complaint about ‘ factionalism’ is a feature 
of the underlying dominance of British 
high politics by Toryism (including 
the Cobbettian radical Toryism of the 
traditional Labour right). But it is also a 
reflection of the ‘orthodox Trotskyism’ 
Mason continues to inherit from his 
time in Workers Power - which even if 
it does not ban factions outright, or ban 
‘permanent factions’ (as the SWP does) 
- still regards them as wholly exceptional 
and undesirable. Thus, 

I am not worried about ‘entryism’. 
Anybody who is in a leftwing group 
or party right now should be allowed 
to join Momentum, so long as they 


openly and in-evocably dissolve their 
oiganisations and pledge to support 
Labour in all future elections. 

The emphasis is in the original, so that 
it is the demand to dissolve groups that 
is Mason’s main point; not the demand 
for unconditional and permanent future 
support for Labour. 8 

What is involved is a deep 
misunderstanding of absolutely 
fundamental necessities of social 
decision-making; a misunderstanding 
which also supports Mason’s advocacy 
of plebiscitism. Anti-factionalism makes 
sense for Toryism, which is an oligarchical 
and leader-cult politics, and all the more 
for open anti-democrats such as the early 
19th century politicians like Canning. 
For purported democrats, it is a complete 
contradiction. 

Equally, for traditional Stalinists, 
with their monolithism and leader cults, 
anti-factionalism makes a bizarre sort 
of sense. For Trotskyists - including 
former Trotskyists - the inheritors of Leon 
Trotsky’s Third International after Lenin, 
it should also be an obvious contradiction. 

It is just in the nature of things that 
human beings have disagreements. 
Assuming there is a straightforwardly 
‘right thing to do’, what it is is rarely 
obvious. Very frequently, there is not 
only a choice to be made between option 
1 or 2, but from options 1 to 7 and within 
these, 1 (a) (i), 1 (a) (ii), 1(b)... and so on. 

To reach a decision, then, it is 
necessary to reduce the range of options. 
This is, of course, why the Labour Party, 
when it functioned at all democratically, 
had (1) the right of constituencies to 
introduce amendments to proposed 
motions, (2) compositing procedures and 
(3) discussion at party conference before 
the vote was taken. 

Factions (and, in the politics of the 
state, parties) are a part of the method 
by which, on the one hand, the full range 
of possible options is brought to light 
in discussion; and, on the other hand, 
the range of options is reduced to a 
manageable number, through individuals 
allying, compromising and coalescing 
in factional groupings, between whose 
proposals choices are then made. 

The underlying problem does not in 
the least go away if factions are banned. It 
is still necessaiy that the range of possible 
ideas should be reduced in some process 
of discussion, amendment and so on. 

Otherwise, let us imagine a 
Momentum of 200,000 members, of 
which every 


member has (a) the right to put proposals 
by electronic circulation to the whole 
organisation and (b) the right of individual 
veto over all such proposals (which is 
what is actually meant by proceeding by 
consensus, rather than by vote). 

Then, on the one hand, I get up in the 
morning, switch on my computer and find 
10,000 emails with individual proposals 
for Momentum decisions waiting to 
be read. However, on the other hand, 
actually, I need not read them, because 
I can be pretty certain that someone 
among the 200,000 members will veto 
any of them, so that none of them will 
be adopted. 

The reality is that someone has to 
reduce the range of possible choices. 
Behind any consensus process, there must 
be some decision-making mechanism 
which works otherwise. Thus, in the 
World Social Forum, the decisive voice 
was of the bureaucratic apparatus of the 
Brazilian Workers Party; in the European 
Social Forum, that of Rifondazione 
Comunista; in the London variant, Ken 
Livingstone’s London mayor’s office. 
In the absence of freedom to organise 
factions which endeavour to persuade 
others of their ideas, it must be so. 

Hence my point above about The 
Third International after Lenin, where 
Trotsky makes the point that the full-time 
apparatus must function as a faction. 
Hence, to ban factions is merely to ban 
all factions except the full-time apparatus. 

The apparatus then functions in exactly 
the way as Mason claims the ‘Leninist’ 
left group does - as an ‘enlightened- 
minority’ cog driving a half-ignorant 
bigger group - and, by not admitting its 
own factional character, it befuddles the 
believers in a real ‘consensus process’. 

The ‘zombie ideology’ (which 
Mason claims affects the left groups) 
is, then, Mason’s ideology, which 
is a zombie version of the ideas of 
the anarchists, the ‘new left’ and 
the ‘children of 68’. The result of 
this ideology is to make democratic 
discussion impossible. In turn, this 
produces demoralisation as soon as the 
first flush of enthusiasm fails, which 
is in turn the reason for the ephemeral 
quality of the ‘social movements’ of 
the past period • 

Notes 

1. https://medium.com/mosquito-ridge/why-i-joined- 
momentum-e2e8311 ea05c#.w4d2rhkl i. 

2.1 leave on one side his ‘journo China novel’, Rare 
earth (2012), available used at lp or remaindered at 
98p on Amazon. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-37802386. 

4. www.reportdigital.co.uk/ 

gallery/1980s/l 882/2159/1286/feminism-1980s.html. 

5. See M Larsen, ‘A tale of two campaigns’ Weekly 
Worker March 1 2001. In 2007 and 2008 he spoke at 
the weekend schools of the Permanent Revolution 



splinter from Workers Power (listings at www. 
permanentrevolution.net/ 
search/?s=%22Paul+Mason%22), though, given 
that on these occasions he was plugging his 
2007 book, no more than slight sympathy with 
the Permanent Revolution side of the split 
can be inferred. 

6. FL Carsten, ‘Georg von Vollmar’ 
Journal of Contemporary History No25 
(1990), pp317-22. 

7. Memoirs of the life of the Rt Hon 
George Canning New York 1830, Vol 2, 

p58. 

8. That itself is problematic. Is it to be even 
if Labour was to break the links with the 
unions, or to launch a new aggressive war, 
Mr Mason? 
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THE LEFT 


Socialist Resistance has finally shifted focus to Labour - but on a rotten basis, reckons Jim Grant 


A foot in both camps - why? 


T here is hope for us all! Socialist 
Resistance, the rightist Trotskyist 
- ahem, I mean, ‘Marxist-feminist- 
ecosocialist’ - organisation, has finally 
worked out that “Corbynism is now 
(overwhelmingly) the main focus of 
political radicalisation in England and 
Wales today”. 1 

Such is the punchline of a new 
programmatic (well, programmatic-ish) 
text the comrades have published on the 
International Viewpoint website, the 
house organ of the Mandelite Fourth 
International, to which they belong. SR, 
of course, is always slow on the uptake, 
but this really takes the cake - for it has 
taken the comrades 18 months to notice a 
vast mass movement. It is as if the leader 
of some Petrograd micro-group had 
come out, in the middle of 1918, with 
the statement that the soviets were the 
‘main focus of political radicalisation in 
Russia’. We have not, of course, had a 
workers’ revolution: but at this point, we 
would not put it past Alan Thomett and 
his dozy crew not to miss one entirely 
if it came, only to pop up a year later so 
as to dilute its energy and manage its 
expectations. 

So what’s the skinny? The comrades 
put a lot of emphasis on numbers: 
Labour is now larger than the next 
four political parties combined: “such 
growing membership enhances Labour’s 
chances of becoming the largest party 
in the British parliament after the 
next general election and, hopefully, 
of fonning a government through a 
progressive alliance with other parties”. 
Momentum has hit 20,000 members 
and, “whilst it is lacking in internal 
democracy, is a genuine grassroots 
movement that has been turning towards 
mass campaigning”. 

Despite battles with Blairites, 
Corbyn has been strengthened by two 
events: his re-election as leader and 
his success at conference, “where he 
not only successfully defended the 
political line around which Corbynism 
originally emerged, but strengthened it 


considerably” (sic!). Thus, Resisting 
Socialism’s “two principal (and 
interrelated) conclusions”: firstly, as 
already quoted, Corbynism is the 
focus of radicalisation; and secondly 
(I think, for the presentation of the 
text makes it unclear what the second 
conclusion is supposed to be), “we 
have therefore taken the decision to 
move our political centre of gravity 
into the ‘Corbyn movement’ in order to 
fight more effectively for a Corbyn-led 
anti-austerity government at the next 
election”. 

Exactly what moving one’s political 
centre of gravity means is not clear on 
the basis of this document - SR comrades 
have recently been focused on Left 
Unity, whose attempt to build a British 
equivalent of Syriza or Die Linke has 
foundered on the rocky shores of reality. 
However, while SR 

will continue to work with Left 
Unity wherever we can, and some 
SR supporters will continue to be 
members of and be active within 
Left Unity, ... we think ... that the 
movement behind Corbyn, McDonnell 
and Abbott is the most effective way 
to build a radical anti-austerity party 
at the present time. 

“Will continue to be members of’? Have 
these comrades been instructed as a result 
of a democratic vote? Are they just doing 
what they feel like? Who knows? But 
on the basis of SR’s history, we suspect 
that this is the result of a fudge. 

Too soft to split 

In a peculiar way, the problem with 
Socialist Resistance could be that it 
simply has not had a serious enough 
crisis for the last 30 years. At that 
time, the Socialist League (as it then 
was) split into three, leaving behind 
after a year or two of conniptions the 
Communist League (sympathetic to the 
American Socialist Workers Party), the 
neo-Stalinist Socialist Action, and the 


International Socialist Group, which in 
substance is today’s SR. 

The 1990s were a slow decade, for 
them as for all of us, as the comrades 
attempted to come to terms with the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc and the 
triumphant march of a ruthless yet 
declining capitalism. In this period, the 
ISG - like its international affiliates in 
the Fourth International - committed 
itself to support for left regroupment, 
in “parties not programmatically 
delimited between reform and 
revolution”. Given this perspective, 
the next decade found things looking 
a little better, with the formation of the 
Scottish Socialist Party causing a great 
deal of excitement, especially when it 
started making inroads into Holyrood 
politics. The ISG also participated in 
the Socialist Alliance, which gathered 
together most of the major far-left 
organisations; in this capacity, its role 
was basically to act as bag-carriers for 
the SWP, and the ISG enthusiastically 
supported the winding-up of the SA in 
favour of Respect. 

When Respect split, the ISG went 
with George Galloway’s faction rather 
than the SWP, and regrouped with a 
handful of others to form SR, even 
giving its monthly paper to Respect; 
but then split a year or two later, on the 
baffling basis that Galloway’s decision 
to stand in a Scottish election was a 
denial of Scottish self-determination. 2 
Most recently, its attention turned 
to Left Unity, without changing the 
substance of its politics: flitting from 
one regroupment to the next, and 
(increasingly) dragging each one of 
them to the right, before flaking off to 
the next one. 

The underlying commonality here 
is an utterly light-minded approach to 
politics, which has the effect that none 
of these setbacks register as any kind 
of spur to rethinking, despite identical 
failures that repeat as regularly as 
parade-ground drills. Easy come, easy 
go. And perhaps the greatest illustration 


of this unseriousness comes in the 
document under present discussion, 
where the authors assure us that “This 
is not a break with the idea, which 
we have long defended, of building 
radical left parties to the left of social 
democracy across Europe; rather it is 
the continuation of such a policy by a 
different route.” 

Prima facie this is just a barefaced 
lie. The Labour Party is social 
democracy in this country, comrades. 
There is no talk of the old-fashioned 
tactic of going into an organisation 
to split away its best elements; only 
of working as hard as possible for a 
Corbyn government. So where does 
the ‘radical party to the left of social 
democracy’ come in? No explanation 
is offered, so we suggest our own: the 
formulation can be taken to mean, Peter 
Taaffe-style, that Corbyn’s supporters 
constitute themselves a party to the left 
of their own party; or alternatively, that 
the building of separate broad parties 
will continue as a side-line. That way, 
the few sad individuals still stubbornly 
wedded to Left Unity may be conceded 
the right to ride their hobby-horse 
without anything so vulgar as a political 
struggle over the correct orientation of 
the organisation - as alien an idea to 
Resisting Socialism as humility is to 
Donald Trump. 

Wrong, wrong, 
wrong 

We may nevertheless concede that, 
on balance, SR has adjusted to reality. 
So what does it intend to do about it? 

Unfortunately, its analysis of the 
situation remains dire. We may begin 
with some details we skipped over 
above: the authors of this document are 
under the bizarre impression that this 
year’s Labour conference represented 
some kind of great stride to the left, 
when to all reasonable observers it 
consisted of the leadership conceding 
ground, burying hatchets and generally 


trying to appear moderate and 
electable. SR’s evidence for this is 
essentially that Jeremy Corbyn took 
the opportunity to say a few words in 
defence of immigrants. 

Given their irrealism on that point, 
it is hardly surprising to find that the 
comrades are bullish about “Labour’s 
chances of becoming the largest party 
in the British parliament after the 
next general election and, hopefully, 
of forming a government through 
a progressive alliance with other 
parties”. We will assume that the 
opinion polls speak for themselves as 
to the likelihood of such an outcome, 
however, and instead focus on the latter 
part of that sentence. An alliance with 
whom, exactly? For such an alliance 
to be at all numerically significant, 
we suppose that it must include the 
Scottish National Party; thus, also, 
we read that “team Corbyn” (barf) 
has “serious unresolved problems” 
as regards “its attitude to Scottish 
independence, to the electoral system 
and to electoral alliances” (our 
emphasis). 

No complaints as regards the 
electoral system, although we cannot 
remember SR comrades taking an 
interest in such matters before. As for 
the rest of it - absolutely disastrously 
wrong. 

The heart of the problem is this: 
what is the significance of Corbyn’s 
election? For us in Labour Party 
Marxists, it lies not very much at all 
in the particular programme of Jeremy 
Corbyn, which - like all left Labourism 
- is crippled by nationalist assumptions 
and constitutional loyalism, but in the 
fact that a historic party of the working 
class has become, very rapidly, a 
live and urgent site of struggle for 
communist politics, as opposed to the 
very nearly hypothetical one it was 
under Blair, Brown and Miliband. 

As for SR, we cannot but note 
that, first of all, the comrades speak 
more easily of Corbynism and ‘team 
Corbyn’ than of the Labour Party as a 
historic formation ; and, second of all, 
that the word ‘class’ does not even 
appear in the whole document, nor 
any reference to any particular class 
under any other name. SR, in other 
words, is interested in the Corbyn 
movement not on the basis of any 
Marxist analysis, or even on the basis 
of any historical understanding at 
all, but merely on a vague sense of 
progressive sentiment. Its excitement 
over the Corbyn movement owes a 
depressingly great deal to the dewy- 
eyed youth flooding in, apparently, 
from “recent radicalisation such as 
the Occupy movement, UK Uncut, 
the Greens and from the direct action 
environmental movement”. 3 

In this sense alone, the new Socialist 
Resistance orientation is a continuation 
of the old policy “by a different route”; 
for now, as always, it merely does what 
feels good. Such philistinism, like the 
proverbial stopped clock, has at least 
set SR in the right direction this time. 
Yet the wider stupidity of its outlook 
remains stubbornly in place • 

Notes 

1. www.interaationalviewpoint.org/spip. 
php?article4743. 

2. See Peter Manson, ‘Clutching at straws’ Weekly 
Worker November 11 2010. Since then, the 
comrades have attempted to rewrite history and 
claim that the split issue was Galloway’s ‘cult of 
personality’. Not everyone has such a short 
memory, comrades ... 

3. A footnote on a footnote - for the short of 
memory, the authors remind us who UK Uncut 
actually were: “part of the anti-globalisation 
movement in Britain, focused on direct action 
against austerity”. Except, er, they postdate the 
anti-globalisation movement by more than a 
decade. An easy mistake to make - after all, these 
ephemeral protest movements do rather blend into 
one after a while ... 
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TURKEY _ 

Danger at home and abroad 

War could be the AKP’s last card, writes Esen Uslu 



Erdogan’s base is fragile 


T he pace of developments in 
Turkey is breathtaking when 
you consider things over the last 
couple of years. 

In February 2015, high-level 
teams from the AKP (Justice and 
Development Party) government and 
the HDP (People’s Democracy Party) 
met to finalise the accord aimed at 
bringing to an end the long-running 
war in Turkish Kurdistan. The meeting 
took place at the Dolmabahqe Palace, 
a serene location on the Bosporus 
shores. This provided an ideal photo¬ 
opportunity to the members of the 
press when an HDP MP read the joint 
statement announcing the 10-point 
programme for the next stage of the 
peace process. 

This was to be the culmination - the 
“process of resolution” in the official 
speak of the Turkish bureaucracy, 
which has never acknowledged that 
it is waging a war in Kurdistan. But 
astonishingly the meeting actually 
triggered the failure of the peace 
process. 

A general election was to be held 
on June 7 and president Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan and the AKP leadership 
realised that they stood to lose much 
of the support they had enjoyed for 
over a decade. The party was split 
down the middle, with one section 
prepared to accommodate a solution 
with the Kurds, while the other, extreme 
nationalist, wing was dead against it. 
The US-supported, ‘moderate’ Islamist 
Giilen movement, believing that yet 
another election victory was beyond 
Erdogan, made its move to bring him 
down by revealing examples of his 
corruption. 

Erdogan was desperately looking 
for a way out. The first step was 
to kick away the chairs under the 
negotiating table with the Kurds. And 
he also sought to rebuild bridges with 
the discredited top brass of the armed 
forces, which was reeling following 
a campaign of investigations, arrests 
and trials. 

However, this was not enough to 
win the election - despite the bias of 
ever more closely monitored media 
and widespread voting fraud. The AKP 
lost its parliamentary majority, and the 
HDP became a party to reckon with 
when it went beyond the 10% threshold 
required for electoral representation. 
No government could be formed 
without a coalition, but neither the AKP 
nor the other parties were prepared 
to strike a deal. Erdogan used the 
indecisiveness of the opposition to 
force another election in November 
2015. 

The parliamentary bargaining was 
accompanied by ever-increasing terror 
attacks on the opposition and a new 
wave of army actions against the 
Kurds. As a result Erdogan managed 
to reverse the fortunes of his party in 
the November elections and the AKP 
was able to form a government alone. 
While its majority was insufficient 
to change the constitution in order 
to switch to an outright presidential 
system, Erdogan had a willing partner, 
the MHP (the Nationalist Action Party 
of the infamous Grey Wolves), to lend 
a hand. 

Within a year almost every 
opposition district in Kurdish cities and 
towns had been subject to a ferocious 
onslaught. According to official 
figures, more than 7,000 guerrillas 
were killed. The tried and tested 
cross-border bombing of guerrilla 
bases in ‘punishment actions’ was now 
accompanied by the bombing of alleged 
guerrilla bases in rural Turkey itself. 

That mainstay of Turkish 
nationalism, the military, was now 


under control. However, that was not 
enough. A section of disillusioned AKP 
voters had switched to the MHP, which 
now had to be taken into the fold. The 
war in Kurdistan brought them onside, 
while the CHP (Republican People’s 
Party) was falling apart. One section, 
blinded by anti-Kurdish prejudice, was 
prepared to accommodate Erdogan 
so long as he acted strongly against 
Kurdish separatism, while the other 
remained indecisive. The Erdogan 
regime seemed totally in charge, and 
started to reel in dissidents within his 
party and opposition elements within 
the state bureaucracy. 

However, the Turkish economy, 
which had been presented as one 
of the miracles of the 21st century, 
was heading for a downturn. Three 
favourable factors - exports, tourism 
and the boom in construction - were 
conjectural and driven by foreign hot- 
money investment. With any rocking 
of the international boat, one of those 
factors might collapse, revealing in 
the process that the Turkish economy 
had not successfully overcome its 
traditional weaknesses. 

The AKP government, which was 
blindly pursuing Islamist policies and 
committing blunder after blunder in 
the Middle East, suddenly saw the 
rug being pulled from under its feet. 
In a short space of time tourism had 
collapsed, exports of agricultural 
produce had slowed dramatically and 
the volatility of hot-money movements 
suddenly made investing in the Turkish 
economy very unattractive. Istanbul 
and other major cities were full of half- 
built, but abandoned building projects, 
while the newspapers were full of 
advertisements for unsold houses. Even 
the most ardent supporters of the AKP 
regime within the building industry 
were having second thoughts, as 
contractors begged for state assistance. 

The Turkish lira started to lose 
its value against foreign currencies, 
inflation was on the rise again, and 
the bankers were coming under ever- 
increasing governmental pressure to 
reduce interest rates. Prospects were 
looking bleak. 

Coup 

All this provided the backdrop to the 
July 15 coup d’etat driven by the Gillen 
movement. Erdogan and his supporters 
had been preparing for a showdown with 
the Giilenist wing of the AKP, while 
the latter was convinced it needed to 


act swiftly to avoid its own downfall. 
The failure of the coup gave Erdogan 
a heaven sent opportunity to purge the 
Giilenists. They were sacked, hunted 
down, arrested and jailed. 

The post-coup atmosphere enabled 
Erdogan to demonstrate his hegemony 
over all the opposition parties, even 
the HDP, using the pretext that 
everyone had to stand side by side 
in support of parliament and against 
military intervention. He attempted 
to develop this ‘unity’ at a giant rally 
held in Yenikapi, Istanbul, where all the 
parliamentary opposition, bar the HDP, 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
against “every kind of terrorism” - a 
euphemism for the contention that the 
Kurds are numbered amongst Turkey’s 
enemies once again. The so-called 
‘spirit of Yenikapi’ meant that the 
long-sought-after ‘grand national 
coalition’ was achieved. All strands 
within parliament were united against 
the terrorist Kurds and Giilenists, aided 
by Islamist-nationalist rhetoric with a 
sprinkling of anti-imperialistic, anti-US 
narrative. 

But make no mistake: the Giilenists 
within the AKP, especially the MPs, 
have not yet been touched. Their fate 
will be determined by their actions 
leading up to the next general election. 
Those who do not toe the Erdogan line 
will be thrown into the meat grinder of 
the nomination process (the president 
clearly stated his intentions when he 
quoted the old adage, ‘Don’t change 
horses while crossing a stream’). The 
same goes for the top brass of the 
armed forces. 

Walking his current tightrope, 
Erdogan is not in a position to stop, look 
back and take stock. He has to move 
speedily and decisively to keep all 
parties on board. To galvanise his new 
grand national coalition he had to step 
up the anti-Kurdish rhetoric, backed by 
the actions of the armed forces. 

He tried to take advantage of the 
dangerous situation in Iraq and Syria by 
involving Turkish forces stationed near 
Beshiqa to join in the push to ‘liberate’ 
Mosul. He tried to make use of his good 
relations with the Barzani regime in the 
Kurdish autonomous region of Iraq to 
isolate Kurdish forces loyal to Abdullah 
Ocalan and the PKK (Kurdish Workers 
Party). He even ventured to rebuild 
bridges with Iran, while maintaining 
his rabid anti-Shia rhetoric, by implying 
Tehran would have a free hand in Syria 
as far as Turkey was concerned. He bit 


the bullet and begged the USA to stop 
providing arms to the YPG (Kurdish 
People’s Protection Units), offering the 
use of Turkish forces in the approaching 
offensive. 

However, he failed in all of those 
clever plans. The only option was 
to go it alone militarily, setting in 
motion an invasion of northern Syria 
by proxy. Turkish artillery and air 
cover supported the Turkish-trained 
forces of the Syrian Sunni opposition 
driving into Jarabulus and towards the 
towns of al-Bab and Manbij in order 
to take over territory controlled by 
Islamic State. The motive behind the 
move was to stop the YPG creating a 
liberated zone within Syria parallel to 
the Turkish border. However, while IS 
withdrew from most of the zone, on 
the approaches to al-Bab its resistance 
was stiffer, since that town marks the 
gateway to the long-contested prize 
of Aleppo. 

The US and Russia also ensured 
that Erdogan was forced to jam on the 
brakes. The Syrian regime, with the 
support of the Russian airforce, warned 
Turkey that any plane violating its 
airspace would be considered hostile. 
And the regime’s anti-aircraft defences, 
bolstered by the installation of new 
Russian radar and missiles, ensured 
Turkey was kept at bay. For its part, 
the US made it clear it would not 
tolerate any further attack on Manbij 
after Turkish forces had bombed some 
YPG positions. 

The further the front line is from the 
border, the less effective is Turkey’s 
long-range artillery, while supply 
and command-and-control are more 
difficult. The lack of motivation of 
rank and file troops means that more 
and more officers of the Turkish 
special forces are needed. Casualties 
were mounting and the operation 
was going nowhere. While at present 
the public are ready to forget the 
objectives and support the military, 
the outcome in the long run depends 
on many developments beyond the 
AKP government’s control. 

More armoured units are being 
directed towards the Iraqi and Syrian 
borders. The YPG has started a push 
toward Ar-Raqqa, an IS stronghold in 
Syria, in order to offer simultaneous 
strategic support to the operation 
in and around Mosul in Iraq. But 
Turkey has been forced to watch 
from a distance, whining about the 
‘betrayals’ of its US and European 


allies. The situation on the war front is 
precarious at best, and in this situation 
we should expect dramatic action on 
the part of Turkey. 

War within 

Maintaining the grand national coalition 
is the aim, but anti-Kurdish sentiments 
alone are not sufficient for Erdogan’s 
regime. What about those who refuse 
to be bought off? In order to keep on 
board the Kemalists or liberal secularists, 
it was necessary to move against such 
opponents. Academics who have raised 
any criticism have been sacked and 
subject to investigation by the police. 

The hold of the government over 
the administration of universities has 
also been strengthened in order to 
strangle any opposition. Intellectuals 
raising a dissenting opinion have been 
suppressed, arrested and convicted by 
the courts, which have now lost all trace 
of judicial independence. 

The CHP was wooed when, for 
example, it was needed to withdraw 
parliamentary immunity from HDP 
MPs. But, now that the co-chairs of 
the HDP have been detained, together 
with nine other MPs, CHP support is no 
longer needed. On the contrary, CHP 
opposition is preferred, since that gives 
the AKP the opportunity to demonise it, 
along with the Kemalist movement as a 
whole, in preparation for a referendum 
on Erdogan’s proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

In Turkish Kurdistan and the 
predominantly Kurdish districts of large 
cities, an unbridled police campaign 
is continuing. Any gathering - even a 
funeral procession on one occasion - 
may be brutally attacked with tear gas, 
water cannons, rubber bullets and baton 
charges. In rural Kurdistan, every day 
breaks with news of more deaths and 
fresh destruction. Large areas have been 
declared war zones, where no press is 
permitted and all liberties are suspended. 

The emergency situation declared 
by parliament, united in the ‘spirit of 
Yenikapi’, has opened the way to rule 
by decree and the end of parliamentary 
scrutiny. Media outlets that have either 
been pressured to toe the government’s 
line or are willing to serve the regime 
are allowed to operate, but all others 
are suppressed. The internet and social 
media are turned off at will, depending 
on developments in Kurdistan. All major 
TV news channels broadcast practically 
identical programmes, dominated by the 
speeches of Erdogan and his ministers. 

Despite all these developments, 
Erdogan is not as strong as might be 
thought. He sits precariously at the 
driver’s seat of a juggernaut he has let 
loose - one that does not have much by 
way of steering or brakes. Provided he 
maintains the momentum, he can drive 
on, but any bend or fork in the road 
risks bringing the juggernaut crashing 
into a wall. 

It is difficult to deal cards to every 
player, while keeping the winning 
hand for himself, and Erdogan does 
not have many cards left up his sleeve. 
Fully aware of his weaknesses, he tends 
toward more aggression. He has even 
raised the issue of the long forgotten 
treaties signed at the end of World War 
I, reminding us of Turkish claims on 
Mosul, Kirkuk, the Mediterranean coast 
of Syria, the Aegean Islands and even 
western Thrace. At present such remarks 
are mainly for domestic consumption, 
but they are certainly an irritant to other 
states and forces in the region. 

But who knows how far Erdogan 
will go in order to keep his grip on 
power? The temptation to launch 
further adventures in the international 
arena may draw Turkey into a full-scale 
shooting war • 
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BREXIT 



Press out to provoke a rightwing storm 

Court judgement 
works for May 


The Brexit right gets ready for its march on the supreme court, while the Tories prepare for an early 
general election, writes Eddie Ford 


L ast week the high court delivered 
a major upset to the government’s 
stated plans. On November 3 
three judges ruled unanimously that 
parliament alone has the power to 
start the Brexit process, not Theresa 
May using prerogative powers. The 
government is now appealing to 
the supreme court, which will start 
proceedings on December 5 and - quite 
unprecedentedly - all 11 judges will 
be sitting on the case, which will be 
streamed live on the internet. Most 
legal commentators do not think the 
government has much of a chance, 
as it will not be setting out any new 
arguments or evidence. 

In the high court, government 
lawyers had argued that the prime 
minister’s prerogative powers - derived 
from the crown - were a legitimate 
way to give effect to “the will of the 
people”, who voted by a small majority 
to leave the European Union in the June 
referendum (a strange myth has arisen 
that there was a “clear” or “emphatic” 
victory). The crux of the legal dispute 
focused on article 50, which says 
any member-state may leave “in 
accordance with its own constitutional 
requirements” - an ambiguous term 
that both sides fought over. However, 
lord chief justice, Lord Thomas of 
Cwmgiedd, replied that the government 
“does not have power under the crown’s 


prerogative to give notice pursuant to 
article 50 for the UK to withdraw from 
the EU”. 

The ruling went on to state: “By 
making and unmaking treaties, the 
crown [ie, the government - EF] 
creates legal effects on the plane 
of international law, but in doing 
so it does not and cannot change 
domestic law. It cannot without the 
intervention of parliament confer rights 
on individuals or deprive individuals 
of rights.” At one point the judgment 
dismisses arguments about whether 
rights within the EU were conferred 
by act of parliament or international 
treaty as being “divorced from reality”, 
because parliament “knew and intended 
that the enactment of the [European 
Communities Act] 1972 would provide 
the foundation for the acquisition by 
British citizens of rights under EU law 
which they could enforce in the courts 
of other member-states” - therefore it 
would be “surprising if they could be 
removed simply through action by the 
crown under its prerogative powers”. 

Slightly curiously, part of the 
judges’ reasoning was based on legal 
precedents dating back to the 13 th 
century, in particular the Case of 
Proclamations that involved merchants 
who were prevented from working in 
London by proclamation of Henry 
IV - which was found to be in breach 


of a parliamentary act dating back to 
1297, meaning that the crown had to 
withdraw its ban. 

Afterwards, Gina Miller, the lead 
claimant in the case, said it was the right 
decision because “we were dealing with 
the sovereignty of parliament”, not 
“about winning or losing” - something 
the government might disagree with. 

Mass protest 

Obviously, the ruling has the potential 
to throw Theresa May’s Brexit timetable 
into disarray, as the judges will reserve 
their decision for a date “probably in 
the new year”. The prime minister has 
stated fairly defiantly that Brexit is “still 
on track” - apparently she telephoned 
Jean-Claude Juncker, president of the 
European commission, to confirm she will 
trigger article 50 by the end of March, 
as promised. He must be delighted. 

In more bad news for May, or so 
it seems, on November 4 the Welsh 
assembly announced that it would 
seek permission to “intervene” in any 
government appeal against the ruling. 
This was followed four days later by an 
announcement from Scottish National 
Party leader Nicola Sturgeon that the 
lord advocate (Scotland’s most senior 
law officer) would lodge a formal 
application to intervene in the supreme 
court appeal, on the basis that triggering 
article 50 would “inevitably deprive 


Scottish people and Scottish businesses 
of rights and freedoms which they 
currently enjoy”. Not helping matters, 
Conservative peer Patience Wheatcroft 
told the BBC’s Today programme it 
would be “impossible” to trigger article 
50 by the end of March - arguing that 
it is “only right” to delay pressing the 
button until “we have a clearer idea 
of what it actually entails”, and “there 
will be others in the Lords who feel 
the same way”. More generally, the 
decision - if upheld - could undermine 
the prime minister’s authority in future 
negotiations with other EU leaders 
about the terms and conditions of 
Brexit. 

Naturally, there was a storm of 
protest from the UK Independence 


Party, Nigel Farage, the Tory rightwing, 
pro-Brexit press, etc. Sajid Javid, the 
communities secretary, fulminated 
on BBC’s Question time that the 
ruling was an unacceptable “attempt 
to frustrate the will of the British 
people”. The press were far blunter on 
their front pages. On November 4 the 
Daily Mail plastered a picture of the 
three judges with the accompanying 
headline: “Enemies of the people”. 
As for The Daily Telegraph, it pitted 
“The judges versus the people” and the 
Daily Express thundered about how the 
perfidious three judges have “blocked 
Brexit”, whilst The Sun proclaimed: 
“Who do EU think they are? Loaded 
foreign elite defy will of Brit voters”. 1 
The Mail Online, never one to miss a 
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trick, informed us that one of the judges 
had previously “founded a European 
law group” (original emphasis), another 
“charged the taxpayer millions for 
advice” and the third is an “openly gay 
ex-Olympic fencer” - though whether 
that is meant to be a compliment or not 
is open to question. 

Unsurprisingly, the legal profession 
has got very hot under the collar, 
demanding that the government protect 
them from ‘the mob’ that is threatening 
the rule of law and democracy in 
general. The justice secretary, Liz 
Truss, was heavily criticised for 
remaining silent, as the press duffed up 
the three high court judges - the former 
lord chief justice, the oddly named 
Igor Judge, complaining that Truss’s 
rather belated comments defending the 
independence of the judiciary had been 
“a little too late and not a lot”. More 
witheringly, the News Thump spoof 
news site ran the headline: “Liz Truss 
fails to condemn Daily Mail due to 
fear of being condemned by the Daily 
Mail”. In the end, the current attorney 
general, Jeremy Wright QC, felt forced 
to openly defend the vilified judges, 
telling a meeting of the Law Society 
in London that the claimants were 
entitled to bring their case “without 
being harassed or intimidated” and in 
the same way the judges are “entitled to 
decide this case in any way they choose 
in accordance with their judgment” 
- though, of course, “they would 
accept they are unlikely to decide so 
without criticism”. Naturally he said, 
the government would “respect” the 
ultimate judgment of the supreme court. 

When Suzanne Evans, one ofthe three 
remaining Ukip leadership candidates, 
suggested on the Today programme 
that judges “should be subject to some 
kind of democratic control”, she was 
immediately castigated by the Tory 
pro-‘remain’ MP, Anna Soubry, who 
described her remark as “dangerous 
nonsense” and the “way of fascism” - an 
opinion endorsed by none other than JK 
Rowling. Meanwhile, Keir Starmer, 
Labour’s shadow Brexit secretary, 
gravely observed that “some of us have 
worked in countries where judges do 
as governments tell them and we know 
that is highly corrosive of the rule of 
law and democracy”. Responding to the 
accusations of“fascism”, Evans said she 
had not been talking about judges being 
subject to elections, but rather “pre¬ 
appointment and confirmation hearings” 
and “scrutiny by select committees”. 
Strangely enough, some judges in 
the US are partly elected (‘retention 
elections’, etc 2 ) - so does that make it 
a fascist country? Well, I know that 
Donald Trump has just been elected 
president, but ... In fact, the CPGB’s 
Draft programme (Section 3.17) states 
that “all judges and magistrates must 
be subject to election and recall” - 
that would represent an extension of 
democracy, the opposite of fascism. 3 

Meanwhile Nigel Farage, needless 
to say, is worried that a “betrayal may 
be near at hand”, a stab in the back 
for the British people at the hands of 
the liberal elite. Indeed, he appeared 
alongside Gina Miller on the Andrew 
Man- show, remarking that “we may 
have seen Bob Geldof and 40,000 
people in Parliament Square moaning 
about Brexit”. But “believe you me”, 
he added, “if people in this country 
think that they’re going to be cheated, 
they’re going to be betrayed”, then 
“we will see political anger the likes 
of which none of us in our lifetimes 
have ever witnessed in this country”. 
Further addressing the audience at 
home, Farage made an appeal: “I’m 
going to say to everybody watching this 
who was on the Brexit side, let’s try to 
get even, let’s have peaceful protest and 
let’s make sure in any form of election 
that we don’t support people who want 
to overturn this process”. Asked by a 
horrified Marr whether that could mean 
“disturbances in the street”, he replied: 
“Yeah, I think that’s right.” 

As part of this “peaceful protest” 
to “get even” with the establishment, 


Farage is planning to lead “100,000 
demonstrators” in a march on the 
supreme court on the day of the 
government’s appeal - inviting silly 
comparisons in some quarters to 
Mussolini’s march on Rome. 4 Having 
said that, the protest - beginning in 
Trafalgar Square and culminating in 
Parliament Square - does have a distinct 
whiff of the reactionary populist anger, 
and backlash, that led in 1997 to the 
creation of the Countryside Alliance, 
which still has a formal membership 
of 105,000. The CAin 2002 organised 
a march in central London that - 
according to the BBC - attracted up to 
400,000 people. 5 Subsequently, it held 
“countryside rocks” - concerts backed 
by such luminaries as Roger Daltrey, 
Bryan Ferry and Eric Clapton. In other 
words, the Countryside Alliance is a 
reminder that the right can mobilise 
people onto the streets and concert 
halls as well as the left. As the Weekly 
Worker said at the time, this is what real 
counterrevolution would look like in 
contemporary Britain - not imaginary 
blackshirts goose-stepping around, 
whilst making stiff-armed salutes. The 
December 5 anti-judges march might 
possibly be another C A in the making. 

Anyhow, a spokesman for 
Leave.EU said the demonstration would 
be a “reminder about what we voted 
for, so there is no slippage on the single 
market”: we want out completely. The 
campaign is planning to crowd-fund 
at least £100,000 from its supporters 
to pay for assorted barristers - the good 
and just ones - to represent ‘leave’ 
supporters in the court action: “We 
will also be launching with all ‘leave’ 
campaigns, including members of all 
political parties, a march on the supreme 
court to make a point that ‘Brexit means 
Brexit’” - the government, politicians 
and the establishment, including the 
court, “cannot ignore the democratic 
vote of the people in the referendum”. 
Naturally, both the British National Party 
and the English Defence League will be 
sending ‘delegates’ to the march - the 
BNP’s leader, Adam Walker, telling The 
Hujfington Post (November 8) that “this 
is a fight to uphold the very integrity of 
our democracy”: the government must 
deliver the “will ofthe people" and trigger 
article 50 on a ‘hard Brexit’ basis. 

Early election 

As a result of the high court ruling, an 
early general election now seems even 
more likely. After all, the government 
only has a parliamentary majority of 10 
following the recent resignation of Zac 
Goldsmith and now Stephen Phillips 
MP - who voted ‘leave’ but could no 
longer live with being labelled a Tory, 
citing Theresa May’s handling of the 
Brexit process and the government’s 
attitude towards child refugees. Goldsmith 
will certainly be re-elected (albeit 
pretending for the time being to be an 
‘independent’), but it shows that May 
is skating on thin parliamentary ice. 

More crucially, the Tory whips 
must be asking themselves whether 
they could actually get article 50 
through parliament - there are many 
Conservatives, most notably Kenneth 
Clarke, who would do almost anything 
to prevent a hard Brexit. In reality, the 
court ruling provides a very convenient 
excuse for May to go for an early 
general election - it is the people versus 
the elite, so we need a fresh popular 
mandate to carry forth our agenda, 
and so on. 

After all. May has captured large 
chunks of Ukip ground, which is now 
languishing on about 6% in opinion 
polls - quite a contrast to the 27.5% it 
won in the 2014 European elections, 
more than any other party. Also, you 
can more than reasonably guess - as 
May will have done - that she is likely 
to pick up the votes of a good slice of 
Labour Brexiteers. Jeremy Corbyn is 
hardly in a position to win them back. 
Talking of whom, he implied in a 
Sunday Mirror interview (November 6) 
that he would block article 50 if Labour 
demands for a “Brexit bottom line” are 


not met: which means continued access 
to the single market, no watering down 
of EU workplace rights, guarantees 
on safeguarding consumers and the 
environment, and a promise that Britain 
will pick up the tab for any EU capital 
investment lost as a result of Brexit. 6 

Corbyn’s line was immediately 
‘corrected’ by the Labour right. Various 
“Labour sources” said Corbyn’s views 
had been “misinterpreted”, insisting 
that the party’s support for invoking 
article 50 was “unconditional” - Labour 
merely wanted to “amend or influence” 
the government’s negotiating strategy. 
Hammering home the point, Tom 
Watson, Labour’s deputy leader, 
declared that it was “very, very clear” 
that Labour would approve the Brexit 
process when it came to a parliamentary 
vote. As for Starmer, he was at pains 
to emphasise that the party will not 
“frustrate the process” of leaving the 
EU, accepting that the government has 
a “mandate”, but arguing it “must put its 
plan” before parliament, as “we can’t 
have a vote in a vacuum”. 

Be that as it may, the prime minister 
can see the situation in front of her 
quite literally - ie, the opposition 
benches in the House of Commons. The 
straightforward truth is that the Labour 
leadership and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party are at war with each other, with 
no chance of peace breaking out - the 
perfect time to launch an early general 
election. May knows that she is on the 
threshold of a massive Tory majority. 
And, of course, while it is true that 
under the terms of the Fixed Term Act 
May would need a two-thirds majority 
in parliament to call an early election, in 
fact all she needs is a simple majority to 
amend the act, stipulating 2017 instead 
of 2020 as the election date. Job done 
- now get on with slaughtering Labour. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that following the court judgement the 
pound bounced upwards in the belief 
that the chances of a hard Brexit are 
diminished - which tells you what 
capital thinks about the situation. Also, 
with regards to Brexit, it is instructive 
to look at Theresa May’s recent trip to 
India. We have been repeatedly told 
by prominent Brexiteers and sections 
of the press that you can just go around 
the world making trade deals here and 
there - who needs the EU? Yet India and 
the EU have been trying to negotiate 
a trade deal for 13 years, making the 
recent Canada deal - which almost 
collapsed - look like an easy love-in. 

The main sticking point is the 
right of Indians to get visas in order 
to come to the EU and, crucially, 
Britain. The number of Indian students 
studying at UK universities has more 
than halved from 39,090 in 2010-11 


MtAfh ere else could I find 

WW such in-depth articles 
about left groups?” asks comrade 
JH. “Momentum, the Communist 
Party of Britain and the Labour 
Representation Committee - all in 
one issue.” And to show his appre¬ 
ciation of last week’s Weekly Worker 
he enclosed a cheque for £25. Both 
the cash and the kind words are 
greatly appreciated, comrade. 

But comrade DF was even more 
generous - twice as generous in fact. 
Unlike JH though, he didn’t include 
a covering note in the envelope 
containing his £50. And a third donor 
by cheque was LP, who added a 
tenner to his subscription. 

We also did quite well in PayPal 
donations last week - thanks to ST 
(£20), PM (£15), and BF (£10), who 
were among the 3,169 readers who 
visited the Weekly Worker website last 
week. Then there was the usual batch 
of standing orders/bank transfers, 


to 18,320 in 2014-15, following 
visa curbs introduced during May’s 
stint at the home office - with her 
successor, Amber Rudd, announcing 
new immigration restrictions for 
non-EU students and workers. Delhi, 
however, is demanding 50,000 work 
visas. You can easily imagine how 
that would go down with Theresa 
May’s base, who oppose increased 
European migration but, of course, 
love dark-skinned Indians. More to 
the point, David Cameron went to 
India in 2010 on a trade mission as 
part of a wider desire to engage with 
the ‘new emerging’ economies and 
so on. He promised to double trade 
with India, which at that point stood 
at $15.7 billion. 7 Fast forward to now 
and it stands at $ 14 billion - yes, it has 
gone down. Frankly, Belgium trades 
more with India than the UK - and 
things are set to get worse if May 
sticks to her current intransigent line 
on visas. It is a total illusion, in other 
words, to imagine that Britain will be 
able to swan around the world getting 
lucrative trade deals with all and 
sundry - which May must know, not 
being a fool (though maybe a cynic). 

However, we have to assume that she 
still believes in what she said before and 
during the referendum - as evidenced 
by her May 25 comments about the 
economic dangers of Brexit. Her recent 
Nissan deal seems proof that she wants 
to remain within the single market 
whilst claiming at the same time that 
she intends to end the free movement 
of people to Britain from the EU. 
Therefore the trick she has to perform 
is engineering a soft Brexit, or maybe 
no Brexit at all, whilst appearing to be 
working towards a hard Brexit. 

From that perspective, the high 
court ruling could actually work in 
her favour - possibly getting her out of 
a hole. She can blame the courts, the 
judges, the Labour Party, union barons, 
the privileged liberal elite - name your 
favourite hate group - for sabotaging 
the government’s plans and frustrating 
Brexit and “the will of the people” • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 
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article-50-early-election. 
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ranging from £ 10 to £3 0. There were 
10 of them in all and, as well as CG’s 
£30, they included £25 each from RK 
and GD, £20 from D V, £ 18 from NR 
and £ 15 from AC and S WS. 

All that came to £353, taking our 
total for November’s fighting fund 
up to £487. Well, of course, it’s all 
gratefully received, but, to be honest, 
a third of the month is already gone, 
which means we are about £ 100 short 
of where we need to be if we’re going 
to reach our £1,750 target. 

You know what? A couple of 
really fat donations would come 
in handy right now. Anyone like to 
oblige? Let’s make sure we smash 
right through that £1,750 barrier 
this month • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Appreciation 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 












Tusc has 
failed, Tusc 
should be 
dumped 


Consistent orientation needed 

Peter Taaffe should admit that SPEW’s previous characterisation of Labour was badly mistaken, writes 

Peter Manson 



Peter Taaffe: wrong, wrong, wrong 


S ince the start of the Corbyn 
phenomenon the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales has been 
gradually rewriting its characterisation 
of the Labour Party - without ever 
admitting to any change in position, 
let alone criticising its previous stance. 

SPEW had declared for almost a 
quarter of a century that Labour was a 
spent force for the working class, that 
the pro-capitalist right had definitively 
seized control and all intervention inside 
the party was futile. On that basis, SPEW 
expected little from Jeremy Corbyn’s 
campaign for the Labour leadership in 
June 2015: indeed the campaign he built 
up just should not have been possible. 

When he first entered the race, The 
Socialist declared that he most likely 
would not get on the ballot paper, and 
thus “all efforts must turn to building 
a new mass workers’ party”. 1 But 
when - thanks to the “morons” - he did 
scrape together enough nominations, it 
was declared that he did not have a hope 
of winning and so, when the inevitable 
happened and he lost, “he should draw 
the obvious conclusion and break from 
historically obsolete Labour and help to 
found a new mass force”. 2 

The following month, when SPEW’s 
initial assessment of Corbyn’s prospects 
was being more and more exposed 
as the folly it was, an editorial in The 
Socialist- presumably under instructions 
from general secretary Peter Taaffe, 
solved this riddle ingeniously, by 
declaring that a Corbyn victory would 
“inevitably” provoke an immediate and 
final showdown with the right, and thus 
“would mean, in effect, the formation of 
a new party”. 3 

According to the SPEW narrative, 
the Labour Party had suddenly ceased 
being a workers’ party of any sort in the 
early 1990s, when the purge of SPEW’s 
forerunner, the Militant Tendency, was 
complete; and now the line was that it 
would just as suddenly spring back into 
existence should Corbyn prevail. So, 
when Corbyn did win in 2015, SPEW 
continued to cling to the idea that this 
represented not a sea change within 
Labour, but in reality the founding of 
an entirely new party: any old humbug 
can be justified, so long as it is not 
inconsistent with the absurd line SPEW 
had been pushing since the mid-90s. 

Yet, despite this founding of a 
“new party”, SPEW reaffirmed its 
commitment to standing Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition candidates 
against pro-cuts Labour incumbents - an 
absurd tactical blunder, especially given 
Tusc’s risible electoral performances. 
And in this year’s May local elections 
too Tusc contested 310 council seats, 
as well as six Scottish parliamentary 
constituencies, three regional lists for 
the Welsh assembly and the Liverpool 
and Bristol mayoralties. 

SPEW had claimed from the 
beginning that its Tusc coalition could 
be the basis of a new “mass workers’ 
party” - a Labour Party mark two, in 
other words. And the participation 
of the Rail Maritime and Transport 
union - the only trade union to have 
officially backed Tusc - was the straw 
SPEW grasped at to claim this could 
actually happen. But surely now it can 
only be a matter of time before the RMT 


applies for reaffiliation to Labour (it was 
forcibly disaffiliated in 2004 because 
of its support for the Scottish Socialist 
Party). 

And now, it seems, Tusc itself has 
all but given up on the idea of a “new 
mass workers’ party”. On October 12 
its national steering committee met 
and eventually got round to issuing a 
statement a week later, on October 20. It 
reported that one of the items discussed 
at this meeting - the first since “Jeremy 
Corbyn’s re-election as Labour Party 
leader” - was “what role Tusc could play 
in backing up Jeremy’s leadership by 
encouraging Labour councillors to join 
the resistance to the Tories’ continued 
attacks on local public services, so that 
Labour can be an anti-austerity party in 
action as well as words”. 4 

A rather different orientation, it 
seems. Whereas before such approaches 
to Labour councillors were made in 
order to justify standing against the 
vast majority of them who refused to 
cooperate with Tusc, now the declared 
aim is to make Labour “an anti-austerity 
party in action as well as words”. 
Tellingly the statement continued: 

The steering committee also had before 
it other proposals on how Tusc could 
campaign in the new political situation 
created by Jeremy Corbyn’s decisive 
re-election, including the role of trade 
unions and that socialists excluded 
from Labour should be reinstated 
and socialist organisations allowed 
to affiliate. These issues will be 
further discussed at the next meeting 
in November. 

Reading between the lines then, it looks 
as though Tusc is about to formally dump 
its original central aim in favour of a 
new orientation to “historically obsolete 
Labour” - which, of course, would mean 
that the coalition itself would then be 
completely redundant. 

Affiliation 

After all, SPEW itself has now urged 
Labour to allow its leading comrades to 
join the party. Last month The Socialist 
earned an article entitled ‘Readmit expelled 
socialists’ (October 26), reporting that 
“more than 60 socialists” had signed 
a letter to Labour’s national executive 
committee “calling for their readmittance 
to the Labour Party”. Some had been 
recently excluded, but others were 
“expelled in the past for supporting the 
Militant Tendency”. 

According to the article, 

Since Jeremy Corbyn was first 


elected as Labour leader a battle has 
raged within the Labour Party. In 
essence the struggle taking place in 
the Labour Party is about in which 
class’s interests it is going to act - the 
working class majority in society and 
the middle class with no hope for the 
future, or the representatives of the 
capitalist 1%. 

For decades it has acted in the 
interests of the capitalist establishment, 
consistently supporting austerity, 
privatisation and war. In the 1980s 
and 1990s, when the pro-capitalist 
elements were struggling to establish 
an iron grip on the Labour Party, one 
of their first acts was to expel hundreds 
of socialists, particularly supporters 
of the Militant Tendency, now the 
Socialist Party. 

Note that the above statement contains no 
indication that a radical change occurred 
in the 1990s, when Labour, according to 
SPEW’s previous line, was irrevocably 
transformed from a bourgeois workers’ 
party to a bourgeois party pure and 
simple. After all, back in the first half of 
the 20th century the Labour leadership 
was “consistently” backing “war”, and at 


times “austerity”, if not “privatisation”. 

But now “a determined struggle 
needs to be waged to consolidate Jeremy 
Corbyn’s victory and to transform 
Labour into a democratic, socialist, 
anti-austerity party”. And an “essential 
part of that struggle is campaigning to 
readmit all those socialists, individuals 
and organisations who have been 
expelled or excluded from Labour 
because of their socialist views”. 

The letter itself - whose signatories 
include comrades Peter Taaffe, Hannah 
Sell, Clive Heemskerk and Dave 
Nellist - declares that “many of us who 
found ourselves outside the Labour 
Party rightly continued the struggle 
for socialism through membership of 
other organisations” and “we have no 
wish to hide our background”. It ends 
by stating: 

We urge the NEC to boldly undercut the 
media’s attack not only by admitting 
us into membership as individuals, but 
by deciding favourably on requests 
for affiliation from any socialist 
organisation that so applies. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s election to the 
leadership marked the beginning of 


a new struggle against a capitalist 
establishment determined to see off 
all challenges to their interests and we 
want to play our part in seeing that 
struggle through to victory. 

And in an editorial in the following 
issue The Socialist turned its attention 
to Momentum: 

... what is needed is an open, democratic, 
fighting organisation that brings together 
all who want to fight to transform 
Labour into an anti-austerity party; 
whether or not they are currently 
allowed into the Labour Party by the 
rightwing machine. Such a force should 
fight clearly for the transfonnation 
of the Labour Party; including the 
democratisation of its structures - 
mandatory reselection, restoring trade 
union rights, readmitting expelled and 
excluded socialists ... and allowing 
socialist organisations to affiliate. 5 

Logically SPEW should now be actively 
campaigning for unions to affiliate to 
Labour. After all, if it is right for “socialist 
organisations to affiliate”, why not trade 
unions? But it has continued to urge the 
likes of the RMT and the PSC to steer clear 
of the party. The argument has been that the 
right is still in control and, until Labour had 
been taken out of its hands, the “precious 
funds of the trade union movement” will 
continue to be poured down the drain. 6 
This ignores the fact that unions should 
not merely content themselves with paying 
their affiliation fees, but should exercise 
their collective muscle in their members’ 
interests so as to decisively shift the balance 
of power within the party. That would be 
money well spent! 

This weekend, SPEW comrades are 
gathering in London for their annual 
Socialism school. Let us hope the 
process of rethinking not only continues, 
but does so in a much more honest way. 
To start with, the comrades should admit 
that their characterisation of Labour 
as just another bourgeois party was 
disastrously mistaken. But, even more 
importantly, the acceptance that the 
party remains a vital site for struggle 
should be followed through in a much 
more consistent way • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Socialist June 10 2015. 

2. The Socialist June 19 2015. 

3. The Socialist editorial, July 29 2015. 

4. www.tusc.org.uk/17319/20-10-2016/tusc- 
agrees-new-appeal-to-labour-councillors-to-join- 
the-fightback. 

5. The Socialist November 2 2016. 

6. The Socialist October 29 2015. 
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